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PART I. 
EDITORIAL AND ORIGINAL; 


On Sea-Shore Residences. 


Mr. Editor,—In a country where the agriculturist is 
forced to leave his home for a great part of the year, and 
resort to some other spot for his own health and that of 
his family—it is a matter of some importance to select 
such as combine safety and comfort with the chief ob- 
ject, which is health. 

Where circumstances admit, I know of none more 
delightful than those on the sea-shore. To the refresh- 
ing sea-breeze in the day, and the balmy land wind in 
the night and morning—they give, when well chosen, 
the advantages of economy, in abundant supplies of fish, 
shrimps and oysters—the various kind of crabs; easy 
access by water conveyance, and even the brute creation 
we carry with us, can be supported at coanparatively lit- 
tle or no expense. 

There is one great drawback on them, however, in the 
impression of insecurity on the minds of many who have 
not well considered the subject—and it is on this point I 
venture to address a few hints to you Mr. Editor, confi- 
dent that the details and suggestions which I will lay 
before your readers, will tend in some degree to do away 
many of their fears, and may reconcile even the timorous 
to the use of houses on the sea-beach. 

There are certain vague apprehensions amongst those 
who live on the sea-islands and bays, now inhabited du- 
ring the summer, that in case of hurricane, either the 
sand hills will melt away and their houses sink into deep 
water, or that the sea will rise so high as to overwhelm 
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them altogether. Let us consider what has always taken 
place in such cases on a coast like that of South-Caro- 
lina, or in fact of what are called the Southern States. 

We may safely affirm no sudden inundations of the 
sea can take place that are likely to produce extensive 
loss of life—if due precautions have been taken to prevent it. 
In narrow estuaries, or arms of the sea, running straight 
up into a renee full of mountains—a violent wind, or 
hurricane, blowing directly from the ocean, will raise the 
water beyond credibility, and occasion a destruction of 
both life and property of the most lamentable kind. But 
on a flat coast like our own, with the ocean on one side 
and land which exceeds it in height by only a few feet, 
no great accumulation of water to a particular point can 
ever take place. 

In the year 1804, a hurricane surpassing any that had 
occurred for half a century, raised the tide at what ought 
to have been low water, three, four, or five feet beyond 
high-water mark. I remember well the anxiety every 
one felt for the turn of the tide, which was expected to 
bring in a height of water, as great in proportion over our 
spring tides, as the common low-water mark had just 
been exceeded by the hurricane tide. It came not, how- 
ever,—but quite the contrary—the water began to fall, 
when it ought to have risen, and at high-water it had 
gone down as low as a common tide. 

But let us suppose it had continued to rise above the 
usual tide. That is, suppose the Gulf stream had been 
acted on from the North-East, so as to back the water 
upon us—to the South-East it would have spread over 
the great Atlantic and Indian oceans, and to the South- 
West, and West it would have overflowed first all our 
marshes and swamps—then taken the lowest grounds, 
and finally spread into our woods and fields. The rise 
on the sea-beach islands could not much have exceeded a 
very few feet. 

As to the effect of the surf on our sand hills in storms 
and high tides, I can state it fully from observations made 
first in 1804, and afterwards through every subsequent 
hurricane to the present date. Inthe hurricane of 1813, 
the water rose on the sea-shore higher than any I ever 
witnessed. The sand hills on the island I lived on were 
washed down more than at any other time. 
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The effect in such cases is, (and I call the attention of 
those interested to the fact,) that the sand melts away ; 
but is not carried off—it is formed regularly into a conti- 
nuation ofthe beach. The sand hills stand originally 
higher than the beach; if they are washed down, the 
beach becomes extended back and is made higher and 
higher as they melt away ; finally, that very beach be- 
comes too high even for a hurricane tide to reach. 

It appears to be a wise ordination of our great Creator, 
that sand, which in our frail hands is the most useless 
and the weakest defence we can procure, becomes in his 
Almighty grasp, capable of staying the ocean itself, even 
when impelled by the howling and raging tempest. It 
may be truly said, ‘that he has placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it cannot 
pass it.” 

Having thus shewn, concisely, that there are not those 
dangers from the rise of the ocean in hurricanes attend- 
ing sea-shore residences that are generally imagined, I 
leave further reflections to the intelligent community I 
am addressing,—convinced that all facts and observa- 
tions will confirm what I have said. I proceed now to 
make a few practical remarks on the 


Choice of a Situation. 


In choosing a place for a house on the sea-shore, avoid 
the vicinity of all channels passing near the beach, espe- 
cially those navigable for large vessels. If a navigable 
channel passes round a point, this will probably prove a 
perilous situation. It is inconceivable what alterations 
take place in a few years in such cases; nay, even du- 
ring a single gale. 

Where the water next to the beach deepens suddenly 
or runs swiftly, as in inlets leading to the extensive 
marshes behind the sand hills—danger—eminent danger 
is always to be apprehended. The safest places are 
where, on a long line of beach far removed from any 
harbour, the sea gradually and slowly deepens; where 
the sand hills stand far back, and are in a single line, with- 
out stagnant water behind them. Were I choosing a 
spot to build on, it should be close in front of the sand- 
hill facing South South East, and as near a good bold 
back landing as could be found. 
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Foundation. 


Whatever may be the form or size of the superstruc- 
ture, the foundation of a sea-shore residence ought to be 
made of the best ranging timber, not less than fourteen 
inches square. There is no safety in brick or stone: to use 
any thing but the best pine here, would be worse than 
thriftless—for the very trouble and expense of getting it 
to the spot, constitutes its true value. I would not raise 
a house higher than twelve feet—ten in general is enough 
to stand above the common surface—but twelve above 
the sill laid in the wet sand, is more correct—nor would 
I ever like to have it less. 

On all the sand islands on the ocean, the water level 
under the surface of the dry sand, will be found to be a 
little under high water mark of common tides. 

In laying down a foundation therefore, to stand a hur- 
ricane, and to enable you to sleep soundly at all times, 
go to work in this way. 

Frame, as I have already said, of ranging timber. Let 
your foundation be so arranged that the ground-sill be 
laid as deep in the wet sand as possible—by grabling and 
raking out the sand underneath it, as you lay it down, 
you can get actually under the water-level (as I have 
called it) at least a foot, or a foot anda half. This sill 
never will rot, and will not be washed away, even if the 
sea in a hurricane beats over it. 

The upright posts ought to stand about eight feet apart ; 
they must be let into the ground-sill, in mortices of about 
five inches by twelve or fourteen inches, and well pin- 
ned—the tenants of the corner posts about six inches 
square. I prefer framing the foundation of the body of 
the house apart from the piazza frame—because, when 
the piazza rots it can be repaired separately, while the 
foundation of the house, being better protected from the 
weather, will probably be twice as strong. As to braces, 
I have always braced such foundations entirely across 
the whole building, including all the posts, instead of 
using common braces from the sill to one post construct- 
ing them in the following way, viz: forming the braces 
of the ranging timber, split ; letting in the braces their 
whole thickness into the upright, and securing them with 
inch square screw bolts passing through and through, 
and fastened with nuts. 
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Wherever these long braces cross an upright post—a 
jog of about three inches is taken out of the width of the 
brace, so as to let it into the post, and forming shoulders 
each way of that size; thus firmly binding the whole 
foundation together. 


FOUNDATION FRAME. 





























EXPLANATION. 


A is the ground sill 
B B—upright posts, 
C C—Braces—sup pose 4 inches by 12: 
D—The sill of the house: 
The dotted line is the surface of the wet sand, about a foot or eighteen 
inches above the top of the ground sill. 


In every case a strong and well constructed private 
stair ought to pass down under the house, with back door, 
&c. substantially made. 

For want of this a most appalling loss of life took place 
near me, many yearsago. The foundation of the house 
being eighteen feet high—the outside stairs were all 
washed away, and there being no private staircase, the 
house fell upon the unfortunate family before they could 
be withdrawn. 


Chimneys. 


It is generally supposed that sea-island sand is unfit 
for making mortar. This isa great mistake. If three, 
four, or five measures of the dry sand are put to one of 
lime (according to its quality) it makes mortar which 
soon becomes as hard as rock. 

It is easy totry by experiment, what quantity of sand 
is necessary. I would say as a general rule, there can 
scarcely be too much with our own Carolina shell lime. 

The foundation of the chimney, if well laid, will se- 
eure the safety of the house: if improperly laid, it will 
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probably crush it with all its inhabitants. I have seen 
the most melancholy instances of this. 

To insure the safety of the chimney—first construct a 
square frame that will contain its whole foundation— 
(rough boards and scantling will do,) then dig into the 
sand, letting your frame settle down as if fora well. 
When you have got two feet water in it (in a dry time,) 
that is, when you are confident you are under common 
high-water-mark at least a foot or two, place a bed of 
ranging timber rather longer than the foundation—plank 
it and build your chimney upon that. If your mortar, 
&c. is well prepared you need not fear your work giving 
way—that is, if you have attended to it yourself. 

A few words more, Mr. Editor, and lam done. The 
advantages of what I mean by coming in front of the 
sand-hills are, that your house is always accessable toa 
carriage or to foot passengers. It is free from musque- 
toes—it is cooler; and under the house is a delightful 
place for children, exposed to the sea-breeze. 

JT built a house in this way in 1809—viz. in front of all 
sand hills—I was in it in all the heavy hurricanes from 
that time to the present, and it is still as firm as a rock. 


Respectfully your’s, 
AN AQUATIC. 
Sea-Shore, Ist June, 1839. 


Agricultural Convention. 


Mr. Editor,—In the May number of your periodical, 
there is a brief editorial, wherein you observe that you 
are requested “by several Agricultural Societies, to in- 
vite the planters of the several Parishes (and Districts too 
I suppose) of this State, and of our different Agricultural 
Societies, to appoint delegates to meet in Convention, at 
Columbia, during the first week of the session of our Le- 
gislature, to take into consideration the agricultural con- 
dition of our State, and to present to the Legislature such 
a memorial as will bring prominently to their view the 
necessity of enacting certain laws for the advancement of 
the same ;” and one of your correspondents, ‘ A Reader,’ 
has entered warmly into an advocacy of the measure. 
We all agree, no doubt, as to the objects contemplated, 
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and J presume there is little or no difference as to the 
means necessary in accomplishing the end; but if by 
discussion any information can be elicited which would 
facilitate the operations of the Convention, it should not 
be withheld. Under this impression, and with the hope 
of drawing out some writer better fitted to the task, I for- 
ward you this communication. 

Some ten or twelve years since, the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of South-Carolina was organized, and like the Mam- 
moth Society “for the advancement of learning,” it was 
to have worked miracles ; but not unlike this and many 
other bantlings, before it acquired that age which would 
enable it to leave the cradle it was destined to sleep ‘ the 
sleep of death.” 

The second step in the State, I have heard of, to pro- 
cure legislation, in aid of agriculture, was the petition of 
the Monticello Planters’ Society in 1837, suggesting the 
benefits that would result from an agricultural survey of 
the State; from the introduction of agricultural school 
books into the common schools of the country; from the 
establishment of an agricultural professorship in the 
South-Carolina College; and from agricultural societies 
and libraries. ‘That petition embodied arguments shew- 
ing in detail the advantages that would follow the adop- 
tion of all or any of these plans, and sustained itself in the 
contrast it held up of the more laudable action of other 
States of the confederacy in connexion with this subject, 
designed as the document was, throughout and altogether, 
to meet in advance the extraordinary question so often 
propounded by legislators—what can be done? 

The fate of that memorial is recorded in the Southern 
Agriculturist, vol. xi., No.5. Its destiny was quite as 
remarkable, if not more so than the next move on the 
chess-board. In 1838, the Beaufort Agricultural Soci- 
ety, the Monticello Planters’ Society, and sundry citizens 
of Marion District, presented their several petitions ; and 
unless I greatly err, on motion to that effect, they were 
all laid on the table as undeserving the consideration of 
the high public functionaries, the political magnates who 
crowd our representative chamber. The Chief Magis- 
trate, however, in his message of November 27th, 1838, 
it appears, had recommended a geological survey of the 
State, and suddenly members resolve “that it is an affair 
of great moment. When the year before an agricultural 
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survey was prayed for by the planters, which, besides 
embracing the agricultural statistics of the common- 
wealth also included an examination into its geological 
and mineralogical resources, the representatives then 
acted as if to discuss such a petition was an unnecessary 
consumption of time; but when, in 1838, the Executive 
suggests the propriety of a mere geological survey, “a 
change comes o’er the spirit of their dreams,” and the 
thing must not be overlooked. Accordingly the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to whom this portion of the mes- 
sage was assigned, after some deliberation, submitted a 
favorable report, and I now take the occasion to say that 
the resolutions appended to their Report were in every 
way worthy the Chairman, whose zeal in the cause of 
agriculture is equalled by many, but surpassed by few. 
The Report and Resolutions of this Commiitee were not 
pressed, for obvious reasons, though as I understand are 
to be called up in December for such action as represen- 
tatives may deem advisable. Now, from this exhibit of 
facts, it certainly shows exceeding great perseverance 
on the part of the Monticello Planters’ Society, that in 
March last they should have passed a resolution, to be 
found in your Journal, vol. xi., No. 4, whereby a Com- 
mittee is constituted ‘to present again in December, the 
memorial presented at the last session of the Legislature ; 
and to furnish very elaborately, not only tle mode by 
which the object is to be accomplished, bui alas, a full 
detail of all the advantages that might accrue therefrom 
to the community at large.”” ‘Though you pile your me- 
morials mountain-high, to judge of the future by the past, 
can we anticipate any good from their presentation ? By 
this rule, l apprehend not. It is true, this is the most 
ostensible way through which planters are to be heard ; 
but to carry out the objects of the Convention, something 
more must be done. The Delegates must meet the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the Committee room, and if 
required, be prepared to furnish that Committee with a 
rough draft, or the outlines, of a bill to be introduced into 
the Lennidation hall, presenting at large, the specific wants 


ofthe agricultural community ; they must be able to 
give legislators correct information as to the past and 
present condition of our agriculture, and finally so ar- 
range, that through yeas and nays, we shall have it 
completely in our power to commend or correct. 
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There exists unhappily throughout this State a scar- 
city of agricultural records, agricultural references, and 
agricultural information; and I am assured this was one 
of the obstacles which defeated suitable action last win- 
ter, on the merits of the geological survey. If copies of 
the agricultural survey of Massachusetts, as made by the 
Rev. Mr. Coleman, had been circulated in this State, I 
have little doubt they would have been of more service 
to our agriculture than all the memorials relating to hus- 
bandry that have ever been submitted to our Legislative 
council. With due deference to you, I'll go a little far- 
ther, and affirm that it is not yet too late for you to re- 
publish so valuable a pamphlet, together with the bill 
itself, which authorized the survey. The planters as well 
as their delegates wanted to be put in possession of this 
sort of information ; they want facts like those to be dis- 
covered in this volume of the Southern Agriculturist, 
No. 5, p. 263, and it is desirable such selections will here- 
after be more frequent. 

Public attention is awakening to the great and para- 
mount interests of agriculture, and our planters gene- 
rally are beginning to discover that book-planting and 
folly are not synonymous terms. Many of our most va- 
luable citizens have been driven by State policy to seek 
their bread in the more fertile regions of the West; and 
the State, which might long since have prevented such 
a disastrous condition of affairs, has suffered her energies 
and resources to remain dormant. 


How long shall we submit to a policy so destructive 
and ruinous ? VARRO. 


The Physiological Differences between the European, (or 
White Man) and the Negro. 


NO. I. 


Mr. Editor,—In continuation of the subject treated 
upon in your June number, we proceed to the investiga- 
tion of the comparative susceptibility to the invasion of 
disease between the two races under consideration. On 
the threshold of our inquiries, we must not lose sight of 
the great influence which diet, mode of life, and moral 
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agencies have in modifying diseases among the negro 
population. It has always appeared to me that the sensi- 
bility of the negro is much less acute than that of the 
European, the former enduring pain with less apparent 
suffering than the latter. Iam ) supported i in this opinion 
by the following remark of Dr. Mosley, in his Treatise 
on Tropical Climates. The negro, says he, bear surgi- 
cal operations much better than the white man, and 
what would be the cause of insupportable pain to the 
one, the other would almost disregard. Although the 
negroes do possess this want of sensibility in a great 
measure, their constitutional irritability is in many cases 
very great—slight wounds often produce troublesome 
ulcers. And the peculiar liability to spasms, from very 
trifling causes, which, in most cases, would produce no 
injury amongst the whites. *Trismus nascentium, (a 
disease, which, when reported in the bill of mortality, so 
often puzzles the non medical part of the community,) is 
peculiarly fatal among negro children, especially on 
plantations, which fact, I have no doubt, has been no- 
ticed by many of my readers. I have been asked by 
planters for an explanation of the cause of the frequent 
occurrence of this disease, and I have given it as my opi- 
nion that in most cases it is produced by bad manage- 
ment on the part of the nurse in the dressing and dividing 
of the umbilical cord—the scissors used for the purpose 
being dull, and valued on account of age, which will not 
fail to contuse and lacerate the delicate structure of the 
cord. ‘Theerror in dressing the cord consists in applying 
an ample supply of burnt rag, or some stimulating sub- 
stance. Where a piece of ‘soft old linen is all that is 
requisite. This simple advice, I have had the gratifica- 
tion to hear, has been instrumental in mitigating the fre- 
quent occurrence of the disease on plantations—where 
formerly no apparent cause could be assigned for its fatal- 
ity. Inthe June number, I adverted to the fact of the 
power of resistance of the sun’s rays possessed by the 
negro, in consequence of the colour of his skin. It is 
said, on good authority, that the usual temperation to 
which the blacks in Africa are subjected to, varies from 
120 to 160 degrees, which appears almost incredible— 
and although exposed to this high degree of solar heat, 


* Lock jaw of new born children. 
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fevers are not known among them. In the West-Indian 
colonies, blacks are still so far exempt from febrile disor- 
ders, that even intermittents, the mildest of fevers, seldom 
occur among those negroes who are employed to labor 
in the fields, the colour of their skin is so well adapted to 
the climate in which they live, will readily account for 
their non liability to febrile diseases, although their bo- 
dies are calculated to absorb heat more readily than those 
of white men, on account of the colour of the skin; they 
are as readily cooled by perspiration, and kept of an 
equal temperature ; the surface of their bodies always 
feels cool to the touch ofa European. Dr. James John- 
son remarks, that the Africans, though inured from their 
infancy to the high temperature of their climate, guard 
nevertheless against excessive perspiration and its too 
frequent consequence, suppression, by keeping their 
skin soft and unctious, whereby they maintain an equa- 
ble flow both of perspiration and bile; the former so 
evident to the senses, and the latter is proved by the 
regularity of the bowels, and their general exemption 
from bilious and other hepatic disorders. Dr. Rush was 
induced to believe that negroes were exempt from yel- 
low fever, but he was convinced to the contrary, when 
this disease raged in Philadelphia in 1793. Whenever 
yellow fever prevails in Charleston, negroes who have 
lately become residents of the city, and consequently 
may be considered strangers, are subject to a high grade 
of fever, The past fatal summer 1838, fully illustrated 
this fact. I visited many negroes laboring under all the 
symptoms of yellow fever, and upon inquiry I invariably 
found they were strangers. ‘The disease was in most 
cases easily subdued, and seldom or ever terminated in 
black vomit. The more remote was the former resi- 
dence of the patient from the city, the more aggravated 
were the symptoms. For instance, many negroes have 
lately been sold in this city from Virginia, they were ge- 
nerally severely attacked, and in many cases the disease 
terminated fatally in black vomit. The disease was 
much more severe and fatal among the mulatto strangers 
than the black. The dangue fever, which prevailed so 
extensively and universally at the South during the sum- 
mer of 1828, never affected the plantation negroes, 
although they were exposed to the disease daily. Ne- 
groes are peculiarly exempt from miasmatic diseases, 
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bilious, remittent, and intermittent fevers, which fatal 
diseases destroy so large a portion of the white popula- 
tion of the Southern States, who are exposed to their 
deleterious influence, are scarcely or ever seen among 
the negroes living in the miasmatic districts. Negroes 
who are brought to the city in their infancy, in many 
instances have been known to contract these fevers, 
when they have been exposed to their causes. ‘To shew 
the peculiar and total exemption of country negroes from . 
miasmatic diseases, which are fatal tothe whites, I need 
but cite the following circumstance, with which planters 
are perfectly familiar. The white overseers, with 
their families, who reside on the plantations, especially 
those where rice is cultivated, are invariably affected 
with fevers during the summer months. If they are 
fortunate enough to recover from the first attack, they 
generally fall victims to a subsequent one, or succumb 
under the effects of these diseases, namely, chronic in- 
flammation of the digestive organs, enlargement of the 
liver and spleen—and dropsy, which is the most com- 
mon termination. In Virginia, the negroes are subject 
to intermittent and remittent fevers, and they are found 
to be still more subject to these fevers in the Northern 
States. I have seen many cases of remittent fevers 
among the negroes in Philadelphia, but this disease 
among this class of people in the Northern States pre- 
sents a very different appearance to what it does among 
the whites, so much so, that it has been designated the 
black fever. ‘There are none, or very few of the charac- 
teristic symptoms of violent and open inflammation as 
observed among the whites, when laboring under this 
disease. It presents the type of congestive fever in the 
negro. The difference of temperaments will nearly ac- 
count for this difference of the appearance of the same dis- 
ease occurring among these two different classes of inha- 
bitants. Negroes are more subject to typhus fever than are 
the whites. It prevails amongst them to a great extent 
in the Northern States during the winter months, and it 
is sometimes very prevalent amongst the plantation ne- 
groes of the Southern States, during the same period of 
the year. In 1815 and ’16, it prevailed to such an 
alarming extent in Southern sections of our country, that 
in many places camps were constructed in the. woods 
some distance from the negro houses, as the disease at this 
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time was decidedly epidemic. The negroes were all 
removed to the camps, and their former dwellings were 
either pulled down and burnt, or they were whitewashed 
and freely ventilated for sometime before they were al- 
lowed to enter into them. In this way the disease has 
been eradicated. Pneamonia typloides* is also a very 
fatal disease amongst the negroes during the winter. 

1 have now spoken of the most important differences as 
regards liability to diseases, but before taking leave of 
this part of the subject, I will notice the following re- 
marks by Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky. ‘The low lands 
of the Carolinas, says he, are much healthier now than 
at the close of the revolutionary war. The cause is ob- 
vious—they are now under higher cultivation than at 
the period referred to. White men could not labor in 
them and retain their health. Negroes were therefore 
necessary—they are less so now. In twenty years, or 
perhaps a shorter period, they will not be necessary at 
all. White men will then be able to do that work with 
much advantage ; by that condition of things the aboli- 
tion ofslavery will be greatly facilitated.”” In the expres- 
sion of this opinion, Dr. Caldwell has committed a great 
error. The low lands of South-Carolina are much more 
unhealthy now than during the period and after the re- 
volutionary war, although much more land has been 
cleared since that period. It has not lessened the gene- 
ration of that fatal effuvia, which has caused the destruc- 
tion of more of the citizens of Carolina than almost any 
other disease. We do not find it lessening its ravages 
amongst those exposed to its influence, but on the con- 
trary, every year increases the number of deaths of our 
inhabitants, and especially amongst the planters, who, in 
pursuing with ardor and enthusiasm their agricultural 
pursuits, are heedless in risking their lives, and many— 
yes, too many, annually fall victims to country fever. In 
proof of this assertion, [ may but remark that many fami- 
hes, who formerly were enabled to remain on their plan- 
tations until the month of August, without incurring the 
risk of being sick, are now obliged to abandon their coun- 
try residences as early as the month of May, from the 
fear of taking fever. White men will never be able to 
be substituted for negroes as field laborers ; for, as I have 


* Bastard Pleurisy, as it is commonly called. 
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observed before, that overseers invariably get sick—their 
children also, who are born on these plantations seldom 
or ever escape having fever, when the negroes around 
them are perfectly healthy. Dr. Caldwell has allowed 
his philanthropy to outweigh his judgment. I thinkif he 
could see the Irishmen who are in the habit of working 
on the plantations, (ditching) how much they suffer from 
heat as early as the commencement of the spring, he 
would be apt to change his opinion, and be convinced 
that Southern planters, from the nature of the country 
and climate, can have no substitute for slave labor. 

Of the late epidemic, the cholera, I have been able to ga- 
ther some information of the comparative mortality of this 
disease amongst the whites and the blacks. During the 
time the cholera prevailed in Philadelphia, in 1832, the 
mortality was much against the blacks. In the hospital 
to which I was attached, there were but eight blacks, 
and from this number six died. From a very accurate 
statistical account of this disease, the proportion of deaths 
and cases were as follows. The ratio of cases to black 
population was | to every 41; the ratio of cases of whites 
was 1to every 74. The proportion in New-Orleans was 
very great, it was computed that 2,800 negroes had fal- 
len victims to this disease in the city and the neighboring 
plantations. It was very difficult to establish re-action 
in the negro constitution, when attacked by cholera. 
Depletion could be but sparingly used, as under any cir- 
cumstances do not bear depleting remedies as well as 
whites. 

After having noticed these strongly marked differ- 
ences, we are naturally led to the question, do these 
races of men spring from the same original stock? The 
inquiry involves the intricate subject of the unity of the 
human race, there has been much contrariety of opinion 
by many able authors on this subject, but notwithstand- 
ing the high authorities from which these opinions have 
emanated, we are nearly as much in the dark as ever. 
There is no certain data afforded us on which we are 
enabled to build one positive fact from which we can 
draw undeniable conclusion. We must be satisfied to 
cast our conflicting opinions in the scale of hypothesis, 
and allow the most probable to predominate. It may 
almost be considered forbidden ground, for the investiga- 
tion of this subject inyolves the motives for which the 
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works of the Deity were formed,—-concerning which, we 
frail mortals (the creatures of his hand) have no moral 
right to put our undeniable construction as is often done. 

We have no guide to lead us through this intricate and 
mysterious path, but the speculations of men, whose ar- 
dor in the pursuits of knowledge has been carried to so 
great an extent that they have not stopped in their lite- 
rary career, even where the miraculous works of an 
Almighty hand have set up an insurmountable barrier 
to their researches. But this enthusiasm among men in 
their literary pursuits, is estimated as laudable, when 
properly directed and made to serve useful purposes to 
mankind. It is this which has made a Newton, a Cuvier, 
a Hunter, a Bichat and a Buffon. Some authors have 
found in climate a ready solution of the efficient causes 
of the different varieties of the human family ; but this 
appears to fail, for if an African is transported from his 
native climate to one much colder, he will not change bis 
colour or his natural peculiarities—nor will his offspring 
change, unless by the admixture of the blood of some of 
the white races. An African has never been known, 
since the creation of the world, to become a European, 
or the reverse, a European becomes tanned after being 
exposed to the solar heat; but this is only to a certain 
extent, he never becomes black, or any shade approach- 
ingto it. It is now nearly two centuries since the Afri- 
cans were first introduced into our country. The eighth 
generation, says a writer on the subject, is now living, 
and the race is unchanged ; those whose blood is unmix- 
ed are as perfect Africans as their ancestors when they 
left their native country. The stories propagated by a 
few and credited by many of their approximation to the 
Europeans, are perfectly groundless. Observation disa- 
vows them, and they owe their being to a spirit of theory, 
and a resolution to maintain perfas et nefas, the hypothe- 
sis of the original unity of man. That many negroes are 
improved in personal appearance by good fare and fine 
treatment, is true. So are our horses and oxen, but 
their races continue, they are horses and oxen still. In- 
stances are on record where nations have been banished 
from their native country into an entirely different cli- 
- mate, where they were prohibited from intermarrying 
by the laws of the country ; and they have remained the 
same as when they first arrived. ‘The celebrated Lord 
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Kaimes remarks, “‘ the argument which I chiefly rely on 
is, that wereall men of one species, they could not have 
existed without a miracle, different kinds of men, such 
as exist at present—giving allowance for every support- 
able variation of climate or other causes. What can 
follow but endless varieties among individuals as among 
tulips in a garden; instead of which we find men of dif- 
ferent kinds. The individuals of each kind remarkably 
uniform, aud differing no less remarkably from the indi- 
viduals of each kind.” Uniformity, without variation, is 
the offspring of nature, never of chance. Lawrence has 
taken an easy method of solving this disputed question ; 
he remarks, that in the present state of physiological 
knowledge, it is as impossible to shew how this is effected 
as to explain why a grey rabit or cat brings forth at one 
birth, and from one father, yellow, black, white and spot- 
ted young, or why a white sheep sometimes brings forth 
a black lamb. Such is the state of the human know- 
ledge that we are unable to penetrate deéply into this 
subject with any degree of certainty. In investigating it 
we find ourselves wandering into regions dark and ob- 
scure, over which the torch of science sheds but a faint 


light, merely enough to convince us of our ignorance. 
Your’s, &c. W. G. RAMSAY. 





Canal and Rail Road Communications of the South. 


St. Joseph’s, June 1839. 


Mr. Editor,—I was much gratified a few days since in 
perusing your valuable Journal, to find an article under 
the head of “ direct trade,” accompanied with a map of 
the canal and rail-road communications of the South. 
That our infant city is laid down as one of the most im- 
portant points in the great scheme of internal improve- 
ments which is to connect the Gulf and Atlantic ports by 
a rail-road connection of the Flint and Ocmulgee rivers, 
and thinking at this time that it might be interesting to 
your readers to know how our efforts advance in contri- 
buting to the great link that is to connect us with Charles- 
ton, I submit the following information. The St. Joseph 
and Jola rail-road will be completely finished in about 
six months, and is one of the finest wooden roads in the 
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United States. Its length is twenty-eight miles, termi- 
nating at the Apalachicola River, and the cost of it will 
be about $425,000. The last cargo of iron arrived from 
England a day or two since, and will certainly be all laid 
downearly inJuly. About 25 miles from this place the 
rail-road crosses the Chipola River by a bridge measur- 
ing one mile and 500 feet; and it is a very substantial 
and elegant piece of work, and reflects greatly to the cre- 
dit of the enterprising contractor, John D. Gray, Esq., 
formerly of the Charleston and Hamburg rail road. This 
gentleman has in connection with a company, styled the 
St. Joseph Canal Company, leased the rail-road for a 
term of twelve years, and is now having the country sur- 
veyed between this place and the Apalachicola River, 
preparatory to running the line of a canal, which will be 
commenced early in the fall with a very strong force, 
and the work pursued with the most unceasing energy 
until it is completed. I hazard nothing in saying that 
we will be ready to meet the Ocmulgee ‘and Flint River 
Rail Road, with a substantial steam- -boat canal capable 
of transporting any amount of merchandise that may 
find its way to or from the Gulf, and a rail-road over 
which travellers will be passed with safety and expedi- 
tion. The Bay of St. Joseph, is probably one of the 
finest in the United States—the depth of water on the 
Bar twenty-two feet, and the harbor is so easy of &tcess 
that vessels of the largest class come in without a pilot. 

Thesclimate is healthy, and the summer temperature 
more like that of Sullivan’s Island than any place I have 
ever visited. From this place to New-Orleans, a canal 

of five miles, entering the Choctawhatchee Bay, and 
passing through Santa Rosa Sound, would form an al- 
most continuous inland route for steam-boat navigation, 
touching at Pensacola and Mobile. With these induce- 
ments for travel, and the transportation of cotton via the 
proposed Ocmulgee and Flint River route to Charleston, 
together with the return goods from that city, a large pro- 
portion of which would certainly seek this route in pre- 
ference to an almost endless passage round the Capes of 
Florida, the utmost confidence is felt here that the 
scheme will prove as profitable as it is useful. In the 
course of another month the surveys for the canal will 
be much farther advanced, and the particulars of its con- 
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struction more fully developed—when, if you desire it, I 
will be happy to forward you some account of the work, 
which I think will prove interesting, as its construction 
must necessarily be novel, owing to the peculiarity of the 
country through which it passes. 

y A CHARLESTONIAN. 


The Silk Culture. 


Charleston, July 29, 1839. 

Mr. Editor,—I perceive the “ Morus Multicaulis ma- 
nia,” as it has been called, has had a check in various 
parts of the country. ‘The silk culture promises profit- 
able employment for so many people who are now a tax 
to us, that I hope no difficulties will induce us to turn our 
backs upon it. Cast your eye over the country and ob- 
serve the thousands of men, women, and children who 
eat the bread of idleness, because we have no employ- 
ment fitted to their age and condition. ‘The culture of 
the vine and the mulberry will afford the labor adapted 
to youth, age, and feeble health. We know that in va- 
rious parts of the Union both have been tried and with 
great success; therefore occasional failures should not 
deter us from farther exertions. Even in our State, ex- 
cellent wine is produced, and so far as I have been able 
to learn, the morus multicaulis succeeds admirably. I 
have seen two nurseries of the plant, and I am perfectly 
satisfied it is well adapted to our climate, and that if we 
do not become a great silk exporting State, it will be our 
own fault. One of these nurseries was not long ago an 
onion bed, but it is now covered with the mulberry plants 
as thick as they can stand, and on an average, about 
six feet high. The growth has been so rapid that I can 
hardly credit the evidence of my own eyes, that but a 
very little time back, the spot was covered with onions. 
I sincerely hope the time is near at hand when I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing the fairy fingers of our belles 
engaged in reeling silk, instead of turning over the pages 
of every stupid novel that the press throws off upon the 
public. Let our Ladies’ Working Societies take to rais- 
ing silk ; make it fashionable, and soon we shall see our 
girls wearing frocks, gloves and stockings of their own 
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making. A very pretty employment for ladies, much 
better than working for nothing, to the injury of those 
who have to live by their needles. I wonder much that 
parents who have daughters do not make them raise silk, 
if it were only for amusement. If any are doubtful of 
success, let them look into the nursery gardens, and every 
doubt will be put to flight. Our own Carolina can pro- 
duce silk equal to any in the world, and she must do it 
ere long, for Texas and other States will be able soon to 
undersell us in short cottons, so we had better look ahead 
intime. I hope the “morus multicaulis mania” may 
rage all over the State before this day twelve months, 
for it will work a great and happy change in our condi- 
tion. Wishing you, amongst others, a violent paroxysm 
of that mania, 
{ remain, your well wisher, 


A. M. 


Agricultural Convention. 


Mr. Editor,—I am much pleased with the suggestion 
of assembling an Agricultural Convention in Columbia, 
while the Legislature will be in session. This is as it 
should be. The most able reports, and the most pointed 
resolves do little in comparison with a familiar, personal 
expression of opinion. Often they are not read at all, 
and quite as often a brief and careless relation of their 
contents is considered sufficient ; and too frequently im- 
portant matters receive the go by, merely because rulers 
are too indolent to inform themselves. Perhaps no State 
in the Union bestows less care upon agricultural subjects 
than South-Carolina. The Legislature, and too many of 
our people seem (if action, or rather inertness may be ta- 
ken as an index to opinion) to think nothing is to be learn- 
ed. Now, it appears to me the contrary is the truth, 
and that so far trom nothing remaining to be learned, it 
is ignorance of the science of agriculture, which causes us 
so blameably to neglect the proper study, and practice of 
the principles which govern it. The Legislature is com- 
posed of all classes and professions, but it cannot reason- 
ably be supposed each member is familiar with every 
subject which may claim his attention and pass under 
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his vote. ‘This being the case, if his constituents do not 
enlighten him, they are as much to blame as he, and 
somewhat more, for not understanding the subject, he 
may well be excused if he come to the conclusion that to 
do nothing, is to “err on the safe side.” The apathy to 
the advancement of agriculture as a science, and to agri- 
cultural projects, evinced by our Legislature, has its ori- 
gin with those they represent. The agricultural interest 


is the greatest in this State, and every individual engaged 
in that profession should make a point of improving upon 
what was known before, and of adding to the number as 
well as to the quantity, of articles produced. ‘This isthe 
way to make a profession honorable in itself and advan- 
tageous to the country, and also to do honor to one’s self. 
If I send to market a thousand bales of cotton, or as 
many casks of rice, yet know nothing of the skill which 
produced them, but only how to squander the proceeds: 
What am I? A planter? No, certainly not—but a 
drone ; and courtesy only would give me a place among 
the agricultural body—the honor of being a planter would 
belong to my overseer, perhaps to my black driver; but 
assuredly I can set up no just pretensions to it. Fathers 
who intend their sons for the agricultural profession 
should omit no means of procuring for them such books 
and other aids as will enable them to fill their stations 
honorably and profitably. ‘To this end, every planter in 
each parish and district in the State should unite in 
forming agricultural associations for mutual instruction 
and benefit, and, for the diffusion of their professional 
knowledge. ‘The experience of other States in this 
Union, and of foreign countries, has proved that pro- 
tection and bounties are indispensably necessary to 
enlarged and successful agricultural undertakings. Some- 
times one principle, sometimes the other has been hap- 
pily tried, as the policy and position of a country in refe- 
rence to rivals dictated. It appears to me, Mr. Editor, a 
judicious schedule of bounties might be established by 
our Legislature, and that it ought to be done without 
more loss of time. Their willingness to do so, I think 
should not be doubted, but it is our part to show what 
we want, and the reasonableness of our demands. We 
surely can do this, and by concert of action we can make 
our importance as a body, and our right to State patron- 
age be acknowledged and acted,on in the manner we 
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desire. A right move has at last been made. A State 
Convention, composed of clear sighted practical agricul- 
turists, will do more towards obtaining from the Legisla- 
ture the aid required, than thousands of reports and 
speeches. Every district and parish, as I have already 
said, should have its own society, and every society 
should send delegates to Columbia, to sit simultaneously 
with the Legislature. In the districts or parishes which 
have no such societies, it is most earnestly, nay most 
anxiously recommended that the people will, at their 
company niusters, or any other gatherings, appoint dele- 
gates to meet their brethren in Convention at Columbia, 
on the last Monday of November next. When there, 
the wants and views of every portion of the State will be 
considered, and adjusted to a scheme of protection or en- 
couragement, which will be submitted to the Legislature 
for present action. Whatever this scheme may be, en- 
forced by the presence and personal advocacy of a large 
body of enlightened agricultural men, it must receive a 
favorable consideration from the Legislature. ‘To sup- 
pose otherwise, is to impute to the members of that 
honorabie body a want of patriotism, or an obstinate igno- 
rance, which alike unfits them for the high piaces they 
fill. A conclusion to which I cannot arrive, before we 
shall have done and ineffectually, all that remains for us 
todo. Much remains for us to do, but it is my deliberate 
opinion that we shall never attain our objects without 
unity of effort, through a State Convention. Let us have 
one. Your obd’t serv’t, Q, 
Sumter, July 27, 1839. 


The Cotton Circular. 


in this number we lay before our readers a circular on 
the subject of our great staple Cotton. The city of Ma- 
con, in Georgia, has already taken it up very spiritedly, 
and we trust the people of the South and South-Western 
States will not be slow in showing they understand, and 
properly appreciate the measures suggested in the circu- 
lar. They are of vital importance to the cotton growing 
States, and soon or late, they must be adopted to prevent 
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wild speculations, and the disastrous re-action which is 
always their legitimate consequence. We hope instant 
measures will be taken for assembling at Macon a Con- 
vention of practical men, representing the agricultural, 
mercantile and banking interests of the South and South- 
Western States, and that they will not adjourn without 
devising and adopting a plan which shall be a permanent 
guide to planters, merchants and bankers. Nothing can 
be imagined which will conduce so much to the preven- 
tion of the ruinous fluctuations in the prices of our great 
staple, which are caused almost solely by forcing large 
quantities into market, to realize the means of paying 
bills drawn against consignments. This evil is as often 
felt by the planter as by the merchants, and for a longer 
time, as the value of their property is immediately and 
prospectively affected by markets, which, tike the trou- 
bled ocean, rise but to fall, and fall but to rise again. 
Steady markets are necessary to ascertain and establish 
the real value of lands and negroes, and without an es- 
tablished standard of value, no planter can say when he 
may sell or purchase judiciously. We have no control 
over the foreign money market, consequently but little 
over the prices of our crops of cotton. Almost at the 
same moment we received the circular, accounts of the 
most unfavorable kind reached us from abroad, affording 
a very strong argument in favor of adopting some such 
measures as are suggested for the consideration of the 
proposed Convention. When the bills drawn upon ship- 
ments of cotton approach maturity, money must be had, 
and if it be not plenty, the price of any article forced into 
the market must be depressed, and perhaps to a point 
absolutely ruinous. It appears to us not difficult to devise 
a scheme which will enable consignees to hold their 
stocks of cotton longer, and to acquire a control over pri- 
ces. The banks in the cotton growing Statés should act 
in concert, and give to our merchants and planters such 
a home credit as will enable them to hold or sell at plea- 
sure. We should adopt a system which will render us 
if possible, independent of foreign capitalists. We hope 
such a result from the labors of the Macon Convention. 
But while we express ourself, as strongly in favor of mea- 
sures tending to secure to the cotton growing States inde- 
pendence of the Bank of England, (or any like bank any 
where else) and such, as will place them above fear of 
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any combinations of private capitalists, we do not by any 
means wish to be understood to advise, or countenance 
any arrangement on this side the Atlantic, which has for 
its object, an unreasonable inflation of prices. We deire, 
to use a vulgar phrase, to “live and let live,” and in our 
opinion a steady, but only remunerating market is all-sufh- 
cient for this purpose. {ft is hoped no one will suppose 
we incline to the suicidal policy, of holding back a crop 
for prices which spinners cannot afford to pay, and by 
doing so, stimulate the production of cotton in rival lati- 
tudes. No, that is not our view of the matter. Such a 
course would result in our being compelled, not only to 
recede from our demands, but to accept the prices which 
it may please consumers to offer. But the cotton inter- 
est is far too great and important to be made the sport 
of the chances, which may cause a temporary scarcity 
of money in any foreign market whatever, and we hold 
it to be the duty of those who hold the purse-strings of 
our own country, so to dispose their favors and credits to 
shippers, be they planters or merchants, as to enable 
consignees in foreign (or Northern) ports to hold over, 
till the money market is relieved, and thus obtain prices 
which will be fair for the producer and shipper, and we 
may add for the consumer also, for we cannot but think 
manufactured goods will yield a good return upon fair 
prices for the raw material. The obtainment of such 
prices we believe to be the only object proposed to be 
attained by the gentlemen who subscribed the late circu- 
lar, and under that view of the case, we think them enti- 
tled to support, and with hearty good will recommend 
delegates be sent to Macon. Ifthe Convention should 
adjourn, and do nothing—what shall we lose ? Nothing: 
But, something will be gained, for if upon advisement 
with each other, the cotton producing States become 
satisfied, the present is the best possible order of things, 
discontents will be hushed forever, and neither hoping 
or expecting change, every planter and merchant will 
be content to abide the result of his own judgment. Un- 
der the conviction that no evil can result from the deli- 
berations of such a Convention as it has been proposed 
shall be assembled at Macon, we think it but right to 
commend the circular to the countenance of our readers, 
and of all operators in cotton, whether growers or ship- 
pers. We repeat that it is our opinion,—measures simi- ~ 
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lar in effect to those proposed will in time to come be 
necessary—if not now; but we think the advices by the 
British Queen prove that era is at hand. The foreign 
market for cotton presents a very alarming aspect, and 
there is no one interested in the article who has not the 
most gloomy anticipations of the future. Most earnestly 
do we hope, the next accounts may prove an agreeable 
disappointment. 


It is known we have been some time the advocate of 
assembling the agricultural portion of our people in Gen- 
eral Convention, that the most unreserved interchange of 
opinions and views, may be had between the most distant 
parts of the State, preparatory to the adoption of such a 
course of procedure, as will eventually secure the patron- 
age of our hitherto reluctant Legislature. We are gra- 
tified in perceiving the proposition to convene. such a 
body is beginning to excite the attention, which the im- 
portance of the object proposed to be attained, merits 
from our planters and farmers. The little fostering care 
or regard agricultural pursuits receive from the Legisla- 
ture, it will be seen is attributed by our correspondent 
Q. to want of proper acquaintance with such matters, and 
not to a disinclination to afford such assistance as may be 
required, if in their power to grant it. In this opinion we 
coincide, and confess it operates strongly on our own 
mind, as a reason for desiring to have our agricultural 
citizens assemble in Convention, and while the Legis- 
lature is in session. When it is shewn much can be 
effected by them, for the advantage of agriculture as a 
science, and as a business pursuit, they will without doubt 
be ready as we can wish, to follow the course indicated 
by the Convention. But till this be done, we must not 
feel either chagrin or disappointment if they decline le- 
gislation of questionable character and advantage. The 
best mode of approaching that honorable body is, we 
think, the one suggested, as embodying the greatest 
amount of character, influence, and information, and the 
sooner it is efficiently acted upon the better for the whole 
community. For this reason we would dissent from the 
proposition to have a State Convention in Charleston 
this fall, preparatory to re-assembling the same at Co- 
lumbia in November or December, 1840, made by a 
writer in the Mercury. 
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PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Improved Durham Short-Horns. 


[FROM THE WHIP. ] 


For every portion of the text in this excellent account of the short- 
horns, we are indebted to the Rev. Henry Berry, than whom there 
are few more zealous breeders of cattle, while there is no better judge 
of them. 

Whatsoever differences of opinion may prevail respecting the com- 
parative merits of our several breeds of cattle, it must be admitted that 
the short-horns present themselves to notice under circumstances of 
peculiar interest. Possessing in an eminent degree a combination of 
qualities which have generally been considered incompatible, and 
rendered irresistibly attractive to the eye by their splendid frames, 
and beautifully varied colours, it is not surprising that they have be- 
come objects of public curiosity; that they have realized for their 
breeders enormous sums of money; and that, throughout our own 
island, and in every foreign country where agriculture is attended to, 
they are in increasing request. 

It might tend to throw much light on the science of feeding, could 
these animals be traced, in the progress of their improvement, to an 
earlier period than has hitherto been found possible. Ofthe extent of 
that improvement we may, however, form an estimate, by placing 
together one of the improved, and one of the unimproved race. We 
should, in such a case, discover resemblance just sufficient to support 
the belief in a very remote alliance, but there all similarity would 
cease. 

From the earliest periods as to which we have any accounts of our 
breeds of cattle, the counties of Durham and York have been celebra- 
ted for their short-horns, but principally, in the first instance, on ac- 
count of their reputation as extraordinary milkers. 

Before this, a large and valuable description of cattle had existed on 
the western coast of the continent of Europe, and extended from Den- 
mark to the confines of France. They were celebrated for the great 
quantities of milk which they yielded, and some of them exhibited an 
extraordinary aptitude to fatten. At what particular ime = found 
their way to England, or by whom they were imported, is unknown ; 
but there is a tradijion that, towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a bull and some cows were introduced into Holderness. 

In external form, there appeared to be very little to recommend 
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them, for they bad large shoulders and coarse necks; the sides were 
flat, and the head was thick; all the coarse parts were bulky, and 
the prime ones were reduced in size, and they were almost the re- 
verse of what the agriculturist would select: they were, however, 
bulkier than the native breeds, and they were better milkers than the 
generality of the cattle ofthatday. They would, by dint of feeding, 
grow to an enormous size; but they had not the aptitude to fatten, 
nor the early maturity, to which they have been since indebted for 
their triumph over every other breed. ‘To recite their recorded feats 
at the pail would be to invite incredulity ; but it may be asserted, on 
the best evidence, that, taken as a breed, they have never in that par- 
ticular been equalled. The cattle so distinguished were always, as 
now, very different from the improved race. They were generally of 
large size, thin-skinned, sleek-haired, bad handlers, rather delicate in 
constitution, coarse in the offal, and strikingly defective in the sub- 
stance of girth in the fore-quarters. As milkers, they were most 
excellent; but when put to fatten, as the foregoing description will 
indicate, were found slow feeders, producing an inferior quality of 
meat, not marbled or mixed as to fat and lean, and, in some cases, the 
latter was found of a particularly dark hue. Such, also, are the un- 
improved short-horns of the present day, and the distinction cannot 
be too frequently asserted, because they are, in many cases, consi- 
dered as specimens of the improved breed, and have actually been 
resorted to in trials as to the comparative aptitude of animals to fat- 
ten—trials which it is evident they could not successfully sustain. 

A period of more than eighty years has now elapsed, since the 
short horns, on the banks of the river Tees, hence called the Teeswa- 
ter breed, had assumed a very different character to that contained in 
the foregoing description. In color, they resemble the improved short- 
horns, being occasionally red, red and white, and roan, though the 
last named color was not then so prevalent as now. They possessed 
a fine mellow skin and flesh, good hair, and light offal, particularly 
wide carcasses, and fore-quarters of extraordinary debth and capacity. 
Perhaps no closer modern resemblance can be found to the above 
description of the ‘Teeswater breed than Mr. Berry’s bull presents. 
His dam was purchased by Mr. B. on account of the very few crosses 
that intervened between her and some of the best of the Teeswater 
cattle, to which he was desirous to go back, on account of the extent 
to which breeding in-and-in has been carried. When slaughtered, 
their proof was extraordinary, and many instances are recorded of the 
wonderful weight of their iuside fat. 

The remarkable difference which existed between the Teeswater 
and the old unimproved short-horns may, with propriety, be ascribed 
to a spirit of improvement which had some time manifested itself 
amoung the breeders on the banks of the Tees, whose laudable efforts 
were well seconded by the very superior land in the vicinity of that 
river. No reasonable doubts can be eutertained that they proceeded 
on a judicious system of crossing with other breeds, because it was 
utterly impossible to raise such a stock as the Teeswater from pure 
short-horn blood. One cross to which they referred was in all proba- 
bility, the white wild breed ; and if this conjecture be well-founded, 
it will be apparent whence the short-horns derived a color so preva- 
lent among them. 

It is also asserted that, about the period in question, Sir William S« 
Quintin, of Scampston, imported bulls and cows from Holland, which 
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were crossed with the stock of the country. It would tend to little 
advantage to proceed with conjectures, as to what other breeds were 
resorted to, if any; this much is certain, that great improvement was 
soon manifested, and a valuable variety established, as the two fol- 
lowing instances will prove. 

Mr. Milbank, of Birmingham, one of the leading improvers, bred 
and slaughtered an ox, which, at five years old, weighed, the four 
quarters, one hundred and fifty stones, of fourteen pounds to the stone, 
producing sixteen stones of tallow; and a cow bred from his stock, 
slaughtered by Mr. Sharter, of Chilton, at twelve years old, weighed 
upwards of one hundred and ten stones. 

From Mr. Milbank’s time, the Teeswater cattle continued to sus- 
tain their excellence and celebrity in various hands, until] Mr. Charles 
Colling adopted them, when he manifested a superiority of skill as a 
breeder, which, in a very brief period, secured him an ample fortune. 

Whatever had been the merits of the Teeswater cattle, it is certain 
Mr. Colling greatly improved them ; and though it has been asserted 
that his success was the result of chance, arising from the possession 
of an animal, with the merits of which, it is supposed, he was at one 
period unacquainted, the writer of this article is of opinion that Mr. 
Colling’s success resulted from a deliberate and well-considered plan. 
He found the Teeswater, like all other extravagantly large cattle, fre- 
quently of loose make and disproportion. He was sensible, also, of 
the difficulty of breeding, with any thing like certainty, large good 
animals; and though he has declined on all occasions to throw any 
light on his views and proceedings, the writer thinks he can detect, in 
the very outset. and through the progress of his practice, a resolution 
to reduce the size of this breed, and at the same time, and by that 
means, to improve its form. This he is supposed to have effected, in 
the first instance, through the medium of a bull, called ** Hubback,” 
an animal respecting which there has been mach controversy, princi- 
pally touching the purity of his blood, a question now of little impor- 
tance, because it is admitted on all hands that Mr. Colling adopted 
another cross, which prevails in a majority of superior short-horns of 
the present day. It may, notwithstanding, be matter of interest to 
state a few particulars respecting this bull. 

Without entering on an inquiry by what circumstances Hubback’s 
title to be considered of pure blood is supported or weakened, it may 
suffice to observe, that it appears probable he possessed on one side 
the imported blood. The possessor of his dam was a person in indi- 
gent circumstances, and grazed his cow in the highways. When 
afterwards she was removed to good land, near Darlington, she be- 
came so fat that she did not again breed; and her son, having the 
same feeding propensity in a high degree, was useful as a bull during 
a very short period. ‘T'he quality of the flesh, hide and hair, are sup- 

osed to have been seldom equalled; and as he was smaller than the 
eas cattle, he was eminently calculated to forward Mr. Cal- 
ling’s views. 

lt has been remarked that we have at present no superior horse on 
the turf, which does not boast the blood of the Godolphin Arabian ; sa 
it may be asserted that we have no superior short-horas which do not 
claim descent nearly, or remotely, from Hubback; because Hubback 
was the sire of the dam of Mr. Charles Colling’s bull, Foljambe, wha 
was the grandsire of Favorite; and there can be no doubt that there 
bas not been for many years any superior short-horn who was not 
descended from Favorite. Mr. Charles Colling is said to haye congj- 
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dered that the bull Foljambe was the one who did his stock the great- 
est good; and this is not improbabie, as Foljambe was the sire both 
of the sire and dam of Favorite. Hubback, however, must have 
been a remarkably good animal, and considering the short time du- 
ring which he was used as a bull, proved himself a first-rate stock 
etter. 

’ The following account of Hubback we had from Mr. Waistell, or 
Alinill, who, although his name does not appear conspicuously in the 
¢ Short-horned Herd Book,’ deserves much credit for his discrimina- 
tion here. He used to admire this calf, as he rode almost daily by 
the meadow in which it grazed; and at length he attempted to pur- 
chase it from the owner. The price asked £8, seemed much for a 
calf not a year old; and the reputation of the short-horns not being 
yet established, the bargain was not struck. Still he longed for the 
young beast; and happening to meet Mr. Robert Colling near the 
place, he asked his opinion of the animal. Mr. Colling acknowledged 
that there were some gocd points about him; but there was some- 
thing in his manner of acknowledging this, which induced Mr. Wais- 
tell to suspect that Mr. Colling thought somewhat more highly of the 
calfthan his language expressed, and, therefore, he hastened the next 
morning, concluded the bargain, and paid the money. He had 
scarcely done so before Mr. R. Colling arrived for the same purpose, 
and as the two farmers rode home together, they agreed that it should 
be a joint speculation. 

Some months passed by, and either Mr. Waistell’s admiration of 
the calfa little cooled or his partner did not express himself very 
warmly about the excellencies of the animal, and Messrs. Waistell 
and R. Colling transferred young Hubback to Mr. C. Colling; who, 
with the quick eye of an experienced breeder, saw the value of the 
little beast. Mr. Waistell expressed to us (October, 1832) his regret 
(natural enough) at having been induced to part with the sire of the 
short-horns, and his extreme disappointment that when Hubback be- 
gan to cover, Mr. Charles Colling confined him to his own stock, and 
would not let him serve even one of Mr. Waistell’s cows. 

After the use of this bull, Mr. Charles Colling proceeded with sin- 
gular success to produce, from time to time, superior animals; and 
the number of bulls he disposed of by letting was highly encouraging. 
But the circumstance which brought the improved short-horns into 
most extensive notice was the production of the ‘* Durham ox,” an 
animal which speaks volumes in favor of even a single cross of this 
blood ; for the ox was the produce of a common cow, which had been 

utto ‘* Favorite.” At five years old, the Durham ox was sold to 

r. Bulmer, of Harmby, near Bedale, for public exhibition, at the 
price of £140; this was in February 1801. He was at that time 
computed to weigh 168 stones, of 14lb., his live weight being 215 
stones ; and this extraordinary weight did not arise from his superior 
size, but from the excessive ripeness of his points. Mr. Bulmer hav- 
ing obtained a carriage for his conveyance, travelled with him five 
weeks, and then sold him and the carriage, at Rotherham, to Mr. 
John Day, on the 14th May, 1801, for £250. ‘ 

£. 8. d. 

On the 14th of May, Mr. Day could have sold him for 525 0 0 

On the 13th of June, for ; ‘ ° 1000 0 0 

On the 8th of July, for ‘ ‘ ‘ 2000 0 0 

Mr. Day travelled with him nearly six years, through the principal 
parts of England and Scotland, till at Oxford, on the 19th February, 
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1807, the ox dislocated his hip-bone, and continued in that stste till 
the 15th April, when he was obliged to be slaughtered; and, notwith- 
standing he must have lost considerably in weight, during these eight 
weeks of illness, nis carcase weighed — 

Imp. stones. lbs. 


Four quarters, : ‘i é ‘ 265 12 
Tallow, ‘ ° ‘ J ri 11 2 
Hide, ‘ . : : , 10 2 


This was his weight at eleven years old, under all the disadvanta- 
ges of travelling in a jolting carriage, and eight weeks of painful ill- 
ness. Had he been kept quietly at Ketton, and fed till seven years 
old, there is little doubt but he wou!d have weighed more than he did 
at ten years old, at which age Mr, Day stated his live weight to have 
been nearly thirty-four hundred weight, or two hundred and seventy 
stones, from which if fifty be taken for offal, it leaves the weight of 
the carcass two hundred and twenty stones. 

It is a well ascertained fact, that, during his career as a breeder, 
Mr. Colling tried several experiments in crossing, and the breeds to 
which he resorted on these occasions, being very considerably smaller 
than the short-horns, this circumstance tends to corroborate the wri- 
ter’s opinion that he considered it desirable to reduce their size. The 
cross with the Kyloe led to no results worthy enumeration, but that 
with the polled Galloway must not be passed over without comment. 
Before stating the circumstances attending this experiment, it may be 
proper to observe that no breed of cattle promised so successful a cross 
with the short-horns as the Galloway. They were calculated, by 
their deep massive frames and short legs, to bring the short horns 
nearer the ground, and to dispose their weight in a more compact 
manner: their hardy habits would be essentially useful and the quali- 
ty of their flesh and hair were such as to render the experiment still 
more safe. Add to this, that they could be obtained of a red color, 
and we are prepared to admit, even without the sanction of a success- 

ful experiment, that they were admirably adapted to cross with the 
short-horn, standing frequently too high from the ground, not very 
well ribbed home, and not seldom of loose, disjointed frame. 

To this breed Mr. Dolling resolved to resort; and though at the 
time when he did so, the event was regarded with some degree of 
ridicule by the pure blood advocates, and comments passed which 
would have deterred ordinary men from the exercise of their judgment, 
Mr. Colling persisted. 

He was much favored by circumstances in promoting his object, 
which was to take one cross, and then breed back to the short-horn— 
the only course, by the way, in which crossingcan be successfully 
adopted. ‘To breed from the produce of a cross directly among them- 
selves will lead to the results which have induced many persons, with- 
out due consideration, to believe conclusive against crossing; but to 
take one cross, and then return and adhere to one breed, will, in the 
course of a few generations, be found to stamp a variety with suffi- 
cient certainty. 

Mr. Colling’s short-horned bull Bolingbroke was put to a beautiful 
red-polled Galloway cow, and the produce, being a bull-calf, was, in 
due time, put to Johanna, a pure short-horn,—she also produced a 
bull-calf. This grandson of Bolingbroke was the sire of the cow, 
Lady, by another pure short-horned dam, and from Lady bas sprung 
the highly valuable family of improved short-horns, termed, in re- 
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proach, the alloy. How far the alloy was derogatory, let facts testify.* 

It will probably be admitted that the prejudice against this cross 
was at the highest at the time of Mr. Charles Colling’s sale. The 
blood had then been little, if at all, introduced to other stocks, and it 
was manifestly the interest, whatever might be the inclination, of the 
many breeders who had it not, to assume high ground for the pure 
blood, and to depreciate the alloy. Under these untoward circum- 
stances for the alloy, what said public opinion, unequivocally certified 
by the stroke of the auctioneer’s hammer? Lady, before-mentioned 
at fourteen years old, sold for two hundred and six guineas. Countess, 
her-daughter, nine years old, for four hundred guineas. Laura, ano- 
ther daughter, four years old, for two hundred and ten guineas. 
Major and George, two of her sons, the former three years old, the 
latter a calf, for two hundred guineas and one hundred and 7 : 
beside a number of others, more remotely descended from Lady, 
which all sold at high prices; in fact, in a sale of forty-eight lots, rea- 
lizing £7115 17s. Lady and her descendants sold for a larger sum 
than any other family obtained. 

As a specimen of the alloy, the reader is referred to Mr. Berry’s 
cow. She gives a moderate quantity of particularly rich milk. 

It would answer no useful purpose, and would certainly be an ob- 
jectionable course, to bring under particular notice any one or more 
of the highly valuable stocks of improved short-horns of the present 
day. To enumerate all would be impossible; and the writer of this 
account would most studiously avoid any partial or invidious compa- 
rison. The same objection does not, however, exist as to a remote 
period: and it is but justice to state that Mr. Robert Colling, brother 
of Mr. Charles, (who certainly was the leader, and surpassed all 
competitors in the improvement of the short-horns,) Mr. Charge, of 
Newton, near Darlington, and Mr. Mason, of Chilton, in the county 
of Durham, were only secondto Mr. Charles Colling in his interesting 
and useful pursuit. Mr. Mason started early with animais derived, it 
is believed. from Mr. Colling, in the very commencement of his ca- 
reer; and Mr. Charge, who had long possessed a most valuable stock 
of Teeswater cattle, had at an early period crossed them with Mr. 
Colling’s best bulls, and was one of the spirited purchasers of Comet, 
at a thousand guineas. Mr. Mason’s late successful sale sufficiently 
stamps the value of his stock at that period, but it is generally admit- 
ted, the system of crossing with other herds, which he had of late 
years judiciously adopted, proved highly instrumental in restoring 
those qualities in his own, which too close breeding had in some de- 
gree threatened to deprive them of. 

It would be unfair on this occosion, to omit mention of a veteran 
breeder, to whom the advocates for the preservation of pedigree are 
indebted for the Short-horn Herd Book—Mr. George Coates. He is 
now one of the oldest authorities on the subject in existence, and was 
once the possessor of a very superior race of short-horns, though some- 
what coarse. Portraits have been preserved of some very fine animals 
bred by him; and he had the solid satisfaction to dispese of his bull 
Patriot for five hundred guineas. 


* The dam of Lady was also the dam of the bul] Favorite: and as the grandson 
of Bolingbroke is not known to have been the sire of any other remarkably good 
animal, itis most probable that the unquestionable merit of Lady and her descend- 
ants is to be attributed more to her dam thar to her sire.—Edit, 


° 
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Mr. Coates fell into an error, but too common, and generally 
equally fatal: he fancied his own stock the best, and disdained to 
cross them with Mr. Colling’s; which, as others afterwards proved, 
would have been a most judicious proceeding, The consequence 
was, Mr. Colling’s sale having settled the public judgment and taste, 
Mr. Coates’ stock fell into disrepute. If an apology be requisite for 
this statement of an undeniable fact, it will be found in the utility of 
holding up such an example as a caution to those who may be in 
danger of falling into a similar error. 

In the commencement of this account, however, it was stated that 
they possess a combination of qualities, hitherto considered incompati- 
ble. It will be obvious that the disposition to feed rapidly, in union 
with dairy qualifications, is here intended. 

It might have the appearance of an intention to depreciate other 
breeds of cattle. were an inquiry instituted how the very general im- 
pression came to be entertained that animals disposed to fatten rapidly 
seldom give much milk. It is unquestionably true, that every per- 
fection in cattle—whether it be one of form, of quality of flesh, of 
disposition to fatten, or to yield milk—can be promoted and retained 
solely by the breeder’s devoted attention to his particular object; and 
if one object be allowed a paramount importance in the breeder’s esti- 
mation and practice, other objects will suffer in proportion as they 
are neglected. 

The improvement in the carcass of the short-horns has been so sur- 
prising, and so justly valued, that many persons have allowed that 
completely to occupy their attention, and the dairy has been disre- 
garded. Insuch a state of things, every advance towards one point 
has been tantamount to receding from another; because the same pro- 
ceeding which tends to enhance a particular quality, will also enhance 
a defect, provided such defect was of previous existence. 

This may be rendered more intelligible by a short illustration. 
Suppose half a dozen animals to be selected in consequence of their 
possessing a particular quality; which quality it is proposed, on a 
certain established principle of breeding, to increase and render almost 
permanent by their union. Suppose the animals so selected to come 
from the hands of breeders who have neglected the milking property ; 
the certain consequence will be, that the very union which developes 
and secures the desired object will tend, on the same principle, to 
increase the defect as to milk. In short, it will render it habitual in 
the produce. But this illustration, by a selection, is supposing too 
much for the probable state of the case. The objections which exist 
among breeders, for various and some cogent reasons, against crossing 
with the stocks of each other, unavoidably lead to the practice of 
breeding in-and-in; which, in case of any original deficiency of the 
milking property, must unquestionably go on to render that deficiency 
greater. It is hence evident that bad milking, in a breed of animals 
which were ever distinguished as good milkers, is not a necessary 
consequence of improvement in the animal in other respects, but a 
consequence of the manner in which such improvement is pursued. 
This the writer considers to be the reasoning properly applicable to 
the subject; which happily also admits of a satisfactory appeal to 
facts ; and he is strictly justified in asserting that improved short-horns, 
inferior to none for the grazier, may always be selected and bred with 
the most valuable dairy properties. Perhaps a more plentiful and 
steady milker than the dam of Mr. Berry’s bull, never stood over a 
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pail, and few such carcasses of beef have been exhibited as hers, when 
an accident rendered it requisite to only half-feed her. The bull him- 
self has an extraordinary disposition to carry flesh, and his calves are 
let down in the udders like miniature cows. In fact, all the bull's 
family are excellent for the pail, and the quickest possible feeders. 
‘The writer has known many iustances of the highest bred short-horns 
giving upwards of four gallons (wine measure) of milk, night and 
morning; and itis certain that attention only is requisite, on the part 
of the breeder, to perpetuate this quality in any desirable extent. 
While on this subject, it is proper to observe, that the excessive quan- 
tities of milk obtained from the unimproved short-horns are seldom or 
ever obtained from the improved; but a moderately good milker of 
the latter kind will be found to yield as much butler in the week as 
one of the former: the milk being unquestionably of very superior 
quality; and, indeed, it was likely such should be the case, and that 
the artificial change in the animal economy, which leads to an exces- 
sive secretion of flesh and fat, should also be productive of other rich 
secretions. Within the last three or four years, affidavits were sworn 
before a magistrate in America, that an improved short-horned cow, 
imported thither, produced after the rate of 20 lb. of butter per week. 

Wherever the improved short-horns have been crossed with other 
cattle, their superiority is equally manifest in respect of dairy qualifi- 
cations, asin every other. On this subject the writer is able to avail 
himself of the evidence of a gentleman who has addressed a commu- 
nication on the subject to the conductor of the British Farmer’s 
Magazine, which is so pertinent to the present subject that the temp- 
tation to take an extract isirresistible. It is as follows: “In the 27th 
number of your valuable magazine, when giving an account of my 
two years’-old steer, you also give an extract from my letter on the 
advantages of crossing cows of different breeds with improved short- 
horn bulls; and in confirmation of this opinion, (not hastily adopted, 
but the result of several years practical experience, and a close atten- 
lion to the experiments of several friends during the last seventeen 

ears,) | send you the portrait and a short account of a two-year old 
Sadie and Devon heifer of mine, lately slaughtered by Mr. Wm. 
Daniel, of Abergavenny, and accompany it with a few brief state- 
ments of the advantages derived from this system by several of my 
own personal friends. 

‘This heifer was the second cross, and was of a light gray color. 
She weighed 35 scores and 8 |b. ; rough fat, 98 lb,; she was allowed 
to be the fattest and best beast of her age, in all points, ever seen in 
Abergavenny. She had a dead calf about six weeks before Christ- 
mas; was dried the 17th of January, and killed the 10th of June. 
She sold for £19 3s. 6d. 

“Her live weight, on the Sth of June, was . , 1232 lbs. 

Ditto, on the 17th January, ‘ : ; . 840 


Increase in 140 days, . ‘ ‘ : ; ° 392 


‘“‘ Being aware that strong prejudice and much incredulity existed 
on the subject of crossing, | courted the attention of all the respecta- 
ble farmers, breeders and feeders in this neighborhood. Many came 
to see her when first put up, and repeatedly afterwards during the 
five months she was feeding; and they all concurred in saying she 
went on faster than any beast they had ever seen. She never had 
any oil-cake. 
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‘“‘T have seen many excellent beasts bred from improved short-horn 
bulls and long horn cows: Indeed I never knew one of these bulls 
put to any cow, where the produce was not superior to the dam; but 
the cross which I advocate, and with which I am best acquainted, is 
that with the Devon cow. I have uniformly remarked, that each suc- 
ceeding cross was attended with a proportionate improvement in size, 
quality of flesh, and aptitude to fatten. In every instance they have 
shown themselves superior milkers, and stand to the pail till within 
six or eight weeks of calving; and several instances have come under 
my own knowledge where they have never been dry since they first 
calved; and so highly are they prized as milkers, that a friend of mine, 
who hired out dairies, informed me that the dairy men gave him 
nearly £2 per cow per year more forthe half and three-quarter 
breds, than they would give for cows of other breeds. 

** A friend of mine had about a dozen North Devon cows, small in 
size, but nice in quality, and from these he commenced, about twenty 
years since, breeding with short-horn bulls. He has since invariably 
used those bulls. With each succeeding cross the stock have rapid] 
improved in every essential, and the only trace of the Devons whic 
I could perceive when I last saw them, about two years since, was a 
peculiar richness in their color. He breeds about thirty annually, 
and generally sells his three-years-old in the autumn, at £17 to £22; 
and [ have known him to sell in-calf heifers to jobbers in fairs as high 
as thirty guineas each. All his stock are superior milkers. Here we 
have twenty years’ experiment and continued improvement. 

**Within the last eight years 1 have sent many North Devon 
heifers to Ireland, to friends residing in different counties, and some 
of them occupying land of very inferior quality. I also sent over two 
young Durham bulls, from the stock of the Rev. Henry Berry, to 
cross them with. They have all crossed them with short horn bulls 
at my recommendation, and the accounts they give are most satisfac- 
tory. They say the two-years old half-breds are as good as the three- 
age old Devons, and are all good milkers. One of these bulls, by 

Ir. Berry’s Mynheer, has been four times exhibited in three different 
counties, and has each time taken the first prize. He was last year 
sold for sixty guineas, and is now serving cows at £1 each. 


C. H. BOLTON. 
“ Brynderry, near Abergavenny.” 


An opinion generally prevails that the short-horns are unfitted for 
work; and in some respects it is admitted they are so; but the correct 
reason has not been assigned, and the question may fairly come 
briefly under notice. That they are willing and able to work, the 
writer knows, from one in particular among many instances. He has 
now a team of two-years old steers, working constantly nine hours a 
day ; a system he wonld by no means recommend, and forced on him 
by circumstances connected with entrance on a new farm, at present 
ill adapted to grazing cattle. They work admirably; but surely cat- 
tle which, as the preceding account proves, will go as profitably to 
the butcher at two years old as any other breed at three, and as many 
even at four, ought never, as a general rule, to be placed in the yoke. 
No beast in the present advanced state of breeding, ought to be put 
upon a system whick arose ont of the necessity of obtaining compen- 
sation by work for the loss attending a tardy maturity. But where 
it may be convenient, the short-borns, particularly the bulls, work 
admirably, as their great docility promises; and there are many ope- 
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rations going on in every farm which a bull would be judiciously 
employed in performing. And as the bulls of this breed are apt to 
become useless, from acquiring too much flesh in a state of confine- 
ment, moderate work might, in most cases, prove beneficial for such 
as are intended for use at home. 

With deference, however, it is submitted to the breeders of short- 
horns that they should avoid breeding from too close affinities, and 
while they steer clear of coarseness, should require a sufficiency of 
masculine character in their males. Lord Althorp first adopted the 
short-horns in 1818, when he purchased the bull Regent at Mr. R. 
Colling’s sale, with several of that gentleman’s cows: and since that 
time his lordship has been unremitting in his attempts to improve the 
breed. The bull Firby is good in almost every point. His flanks, 
loins, hips, and bosom are excellent. His only failing is in the crop; 
yet we are told by his lordship’s very intelligent steward, (Mr. Hall,) 
and we had proof of the accuracy of the observation, when we had 
the pleasure of looking over the Wiseton herd, that after using him 
six years, very few of his stock have inherited this imperfection. 
Lord Althorp’s bull Firby evinces this requisite in a proper degree. 
He has also—but, indeed, it is only part of the other, for without it 
good masculine character cannot exist—an excellent loin. This is a 
point iz which many short horns are rather defective, and it is one of 
infinite importance. Add to this, that if, in many instances, the 
length of the carcass were abated, as well as that of the legs, a har- 
dier animal, with equal size and on a more profitable scale, would be 
produced. The facilities for making this improvement are sufficiently 
numerous, the short-horns being now more generally diffused. That 
wider diffusion also multiplies the means of selecting for milk; a 
quality which should not be lost sight of: for it is the combination of 
perfections which has conferred, and will perpetuate, the superiority 
of this breed of cattle. 

The colors of the improved short-horns are red or white, or a mix- 
ture of the two, combining in endless variety, and producing, very 
frequently, most brilliant effect. ‘The white, itis very probable, they 
obtained from an early cross with the wild breed; and whenever this 
color shows itself, it is accompanied, more or less, with a red tinge on 
the extremity of the ear: a distinctive character, also, of the wild cat- 
tle. No pure improved short-horns are found of any colors but those 
above named. ‘here is a large coarse short-horn, prevailing parti- 
cularly in Lincolnshire, denominated in the quotations of the Smith- 
field markets ** Lincolns,” and generally sold at prices below those 
of any other cattle. These are frequently black, black and white, 
blue and dun; but they have no further affinity with the improved 
short-horns than as the latter have been referred to for their improve- 
ment, which has been accomplished to a considerable degree. A 
similar description of large, coarse-short-horns, of these objectionable 
colors—for they generally accompany a bad quality of flesh—prevails 
in some of the midland counties. They are great consumers of food, 
gutty, and particularly low and bad in the loins, with excessively 
heavy shoulder-blades. The owners of this stock, however, are 
crossing with the improved breed; but the dairy farmers of Glouces- 
tershire are so much alive to the superiority of the short-borns, that 
they lay hold with avidity of any thing which approaches them in 
color, or is called by the name. Indeed, should this breed continue 
to obtain the requisite attentiov, to maintain in its present excellence, 
itis not too much to suppose that it will, before long, alter the charac- 
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ter of the cattle in most of the great breeding districts. It would have 
been thought incredible some years ago, but is nevertheless the fact, 
that they are treading closely on the strong-holds even of the Here- 
fords; and an observing traveller, who sees their colors staring to 
view in very unwonted situations, must pronounce them universal 
intruders. 

Thus far Mr. Berry, whose admirable account of the improved 
short-horn cattle, our readers will duly estimate. There is no point 
which he has more triumphantly illustrated than the value of this 
breed, as containing a combination of perfections. It was a point 
which was in a manner lost sight of by the early improvers. They 
developed the aptitude to fatten, and the early maturity of the short- 
horns, but they neglected, and were beginning to lose their milking 
properties. This is also the grand error of many modern breeders; 
and hence arose the general impression, and founded on careful obser- 
vation, that in proportion as the grazing properties of the beast were 
increased, its value for the dairy was proportionably diminished. 

The Yorkshire cow, which now almost exclusively occupies the 
London dairies, is an unanswerable proof of the possibility of uniting 
the two qualities to a degree of perfection, but not at the same time :— 
they succeed to each other, and at the periods when it suits the con- 
venience of the dairyman that they should. Twenty years ago the 
Yorkshire cow was, compared with other breeds, as great a favorite in 
the London market as at present. She yielded more milk, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of food consumed, than could be obtained from 
any other breed; but when the dairyman had her four years, she began 
to fall off, and he dried her and sold her. It took a long time to get 
much flesh upon her bones; and when he caleulated the expense of 
bringing her into cendition, be found that his cheapest way was to 
sell her for what she would fetch, and that seldom exceeded £5. 

By degrees, however, some of the more intelligent breeders for this 
market began to find that, by cautiously adopting Mr. Berry’s prin- 
ciple of selection—by finding out an improved short-horn bull, whose 
progeny were generally milkers, and crossing some of the old York- 
shires with him, and then going back to the pure blood—but still 
regarding the milking properties of the dam—and the usual tendency 
to possess these qualities in the offspring of the sire—they could at 
leggth obtain a breed that had lost little of the grazing properties of 
the new breed, and retained, almost undiminished, the excellence of 
the old breed forthe pail. ‘Thence it has happened that many of the 
cows in the London dairies are as fine specimens of the improved 
short-horn as can possibly be produced. They do not, perhaps, yield 
quite so much milk as the old oues, but what they do yield is of better 
quality; and whether the dairyman keeps them a twelve month, or a 
little longer—and this is getting more and more the habit of these peo- 
ple—or whether he milks them for three or four years, as soon as he 
dries them, they fatten as rapidly as the most celebrated of the im- 
proved breed. Mr. Parkinson gives an account of one which, after 
being milked on the 5th of April, was sent to grass with others, and 
sold on the Sth of July, after ninety-one days grazing, having made 
in that time nearly two shillings a day. 

The Yorkshire cow is a fair specimen of one of these cows—the 
charaeter of the Holderness and the Durham beautifully mingling. 
A mileh cow, good for the pail as long as she is wanted, and then 
quickly got into marketable condition, should have a long and rather 
small head ; a large-headed cow will seldom fatten or yield much 
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milk, The eye should be bright, yet with a peculiar placidness and 
quietness of expression ; the chaps thin, and the horns small. The 
neck should not be sothin as that which common opinion has given 
to the milch cow. It may be thin towards the head; but it must soon 
begin to thicken, and especially when it approaches the shoulder. 
The dewlaps should be small; the breast, if not so wide as in some 
that have an unusual disposition to fatten, yet very far from being 
narrow, and it should project before the legs; the chine, to a certain 
degree fleshy, and even inclining to fulness; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than it is usually found in the shert-horn; 
the ribs should spread out wide, so as to give as globular a form as 
possible to the carcass, and each should project farther than the prece- 
ding one to the very Joins, giving, if after all the milch cow must be a 
little wider below than above, yet as much breadth as can possibly be 
afforded to the more valuable parts. She should be well formed across 
the hips and on the rump, and with greater length there than the 
milker generally possesses ; or if a little too short, not heavy. If she 
stands a little long on the legs, it must not be too long. The thighs 
somewhat thin, with a slight tendency to crookedness, or being sickle- 
hammed behind : the tail thick at the upper part, but tapering below ; 
and she should have a mellow hide, and little coarse hair. Common 
consent has given to her large milk-veins ; and although the sub-cuta- 
neous or milk-vein has nothing to do with the udder, but conveys the 
blood from the fore part of the chest and sides to the inguinal vein, 
yet a large milk-vein certainly indicates a strongly developed vascu- 
ar system—one favorable to secretion generally, and to that of milk 
among the rest. 

The last essential in a milch cow that we shall mention is the 
udder, rather inclining to be large in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal, but not too large. It must be sufficiently capacious to contain 
the proper quantity of milk, but not too bulky, lest it should thicken 
and become loaded with fat. The skin of the udder should be thin, 
and free from lumps in every part of it. The teats should be of mo- 
derate size ; at equal distance from each other every way; and of 
equal size from the udder to nearly the end, where they should run 
toa kind of point. When they are too large near the udder, they 
permit the milk to flow down too freely from the bag, and lodge in 
them; and when they are too broad at the extremity, the orifice is 
ofien so large that the cow cannot retain her milk afier the bag begins 
to be full and heavy. The udder should be of nearly equal size before 
and behind, or, if there is any difference, it should be broader and 
fuller before than behind. 

The quantity of milk given ” some ofthese cows is very great. It 
is by no means uncommon for them, in the beginning of the summer, 
to yield thirty quarts a day; there are rare instances of their having 
given thirty-six quarts; but the average measure may be estimated at 
twenty-two or twenty-four quarts. It is said that this milk does not 
yield a proportionate quantity of butter; and that although these cows 
may be valuable where the sale of milk is the prime object, they will 
not answer for the dairy. 

That their milk does not contain the same proportionate quantity 
of butter as that from the long-horns, the Scotch cattle, or the Devons 
is probably true, but we have reason to believe that the difference has 
been much exaggerated, and is more than compensated by the addi- 
tional quantity of milk. At the first introduction of the improved 
breed, the prejudice against them on this account was very great, and 
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certain experiments were made, by the result of which it was made to 
appear that the milk of the Kyloe cow yielded double the quantity of 
butter that could be produced from that of the improved short-horn. 
Two ounces were obtained from the milk of the Kyloe, and one from 
that of the short-horn. 

This aroused the advocates of the new breed, and they instituted 
their experiments, the result of which was much less to the disadvan- 
tage of the short-horns. Mr. Bailly gives an account of an experiment 
made by Mr. Walton, of Middleton. He took from his dairy six cows 
promiscuously, and obtained the following quantity of butter from a 
quart of the milk of each of them. 


oz. dwts. 
No. 1 3 6 
2 1 6 
3 1 12 
4 1 10 
5 2 = 
6 1 6 
10 8 


Which divided by 6, leaves nearly 1 oz. 14§ dwts., or about seven- 
eighths of the weight of butter from the same quantity of milk. Then, 
the increased quantity of milk yielded by the short-horn gave her 
decidedly the preference, so far as the simple produce was concerned. 

This experiment brought to light another good quality in the impro- 
ved short-horn, which, if not altogether unsuspected, was not suffi- 
ciently acted upon—that she improved as a dairy cow as she got 
older. The cow, a quart of whose milk produced more than three 
ounces of butter, was six years old; the other five were only two 
years old: at all events, the experiment proved that her milk was 
richer at six years oldthan it had been at two. This is a subject which 
deserves investigation. 

Another circumstance is somewhat connected with such an inquiry. 
The Kyloe and the long horn cattle seem to care little about change 
of situation and pasture; but the short-horn is not so easily reconciled 
to a change; and her milk is not at first either so abundant or so 
good as it afterwards becomes. 

A prejudice likewise existed, and perhaps does yet in the minds of 
some dairy men, against the large improved short-horns. The breed 
generally are great consumers; and it was also supposed that, in pro- 

rtion to the condition of the cow, she was likely to run to flesh 
instead of yielding milk, and therefore a rather small cow was selected 
and one that did not carry about her many proofs of point. 

That there is a great difference in the quantity of food consumed by 
different breeds of cattle, cannot be doubted; and that the short-horns 
occupy the highest rank among the consumers of food is evident 
enough; but we never could be persuaded that the difference of size 
in the same breed made any material difference in the appetite, or the 
food consumed. When they stand side by side in the stall or the cow- 
house, and experience has taught us the proper average quantity of 
food, the little one eats her share, and the larger one seldom eats 
more, even when it is put before her. There are occasional differ- 
ences in the consumption of food by different animals, but these arise 
far oftener from constitution, or from some unknown cause, than from 
difference of size. Experience does, however, prove beyond the pos- 
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sibility of doubt that the larger cattle, the breed and other circumetan- 
ces being the same, yield the greatest quantity of milk. 

Experience has also proved another thing—that the good grazing 
points of a cow, and even her being in fair store condition, do not ne- 
cessarily interfere with her milking qualities. They prove that she 
has the disposition to fatten about her, but which will not be called 
into injurious exercise until, inthe natural process of time, or design- 
edly by us, she is dried. She will yield nearly as much milk as her 
unthrifty neighbor, and milk of a superior quality, and at four, five, or 
six years old, might be pitted against any Kyloe, while we have the 
wed that it will cost us little to prepare her for the butcher, when 
we have done with her asa milker. It is on this principle that many 
of the London dairy men now act, when they change their cows so 
frequently as they do; but whether this, even allowing the rapidity 
with which the beasts fatten, is the best and most profitable mode of 
management, will be the subject of future inquiry. 

Some time after Mr. Walton’s experiment, the following observa- 
tions were made by Mr. Calvert, of Sandysike, near Brampton, on 
the quantity of butter yielded by one of his improved short-horns. 
The milk was kept and churned separately from that of the other 
stock, and the following is the account of the number of pounds of 
butter obtained in each week: 7, 10, 10, 12, 17, 13, 13, 13, 15, 16, 
15, 12, 13, 13, 13, 14, 14, 13, 12, 12, 13, 11, 12, 10, 10, 8, 10, 9, 10, 
7, 7, 7. 

From this it appears that there were churned 373 pounds of butter 
in the space of thirty-two weeks, The cow gave twenty-eight quarts 
of milk per day, about midsummer, and would average nearly twenty 
quarts per day for twenty weeks. She gave more milk when she was 
depastured in the summer than when she was soiled in the house, ia 
consequence of the very hot weather. She was lame during six 
weeks, from ‘‘foul in the feet,”” which lessened the quantity of milk 
during that time, and the experiment was discontinued, because their 
was not a sufficient supply of turnips, and the milk of the whole of the 
herd was rapidly diminishing. For the first fortnight after calving, 
she was allowed a little broken corn; and from that period to the 
commencement of the turnip-season, she lived entirely on grass, with 
some cut clover, when it was necessary to shelter her from the incle- 
ment heat. The pasture was by no means of a superior quality. 

After such a record—and it is far from being a singular one, * there 
can be no doubt,” to adopt the language of the reporter, “of the pos- 
sibility of raising a breed of milking short-horns, which will surpass 
every variety of catlle in the kingdom.” We may, perhaps, safely 
add, that we have that breed, and that it only requires a little care in 
the selection, and in crossing, to perpetuate it. 





Periodicals often affect those who do not read them. 


[FROM THE CULTIVATOR. ] 


J. Buel,—Sir: { am disposed to mention one fact, which may en- 
courage you in your arduous labors, and which may also show the 
important and responsible situation of editors and conductors of public 
journais. 

In the course of the last summer a neighbor of mine invited me 
into his orchard to witness the effects of an experiment he had made, 
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at the suggestion of another. Last winter one of his apple trees of 
considerable size was peeled around near the bottom by mice. He 
took four or five cions from the top of the same tree in the spring, and in- 
serted them inthe bark, one end below and the other above the naked 
trank, in the manner of side grafting. When I saw the tree (perhaps 
in August,) it was growing very vigorously, the sap having passed 
through the inserted cions. On seeing this I was determined to send 

ou an account of it, that it might be spread out before the public in 
the Cultivator. Not long after this occurrence, I was reading one of 
the first volumes of this excellent work, which I had recently received, 
and found a description of a similar process there. I know not through 
how many hands this information had passed before it reached my 
neighbor, but it is certain he himself had not read it in the Cultivator. 
I mention this to show, that however extensively a useful publication 
may be circulated, its salutary influence may extend to hundreds and 
thousands, who may never see it. On the other hand, let a publica- 
tion be circulated containing articles which may be hurtful to the best 
interests of man, and its deleterious eflects may be felt by thousands 
and millions, long after the publisher may have gone to give up his 
last account before his final Judge. O, how unspeakably important 
that every editor, and every one who presents any thing before the 
public eye, should never publish any thing but that may be useful to 
some one, either for time or eternity. 





Husbandry in China. 


EXTRACT FROM DUHALDE. 


Among several good regulations made by the same Emperor, 
[ Yong, Ching,] he has shewn an uncommon regard for the husband- 
men. ‘To encourage them in their labor, he has ordered the gover- 
nors of all the cities to send him notice every year, of the person of 
this profession, in their respective districts, who is most remarkable 
for his application to agriculture ; for unblemished reputation ; for 
preserving union in his own family, and peace with his neighbors ; 
for his fragality and aversion to extravagance. Upon the report of 
the governor, the emperor will advance this wise and diligent hus- 
bandman tothe degree of a mandarin of the eighth order, and send 
him patents of an ordinary mandarin; which distinction will entitle 
him to wear the habit of a mandarin, to visit the governor of the city, 
to sitin his presence, and drink tea with him. He will be respected 
all the rest of his days. After his death he will have funeral obsequies 
suitable to his degree; and his title of honor shall be written in the 
hall of his ancestors. What emulation must such a reward excite 
among the husbandmen! 

Accordingly we find that they are continually busied about their 
lands; if they have any time to spare, they go immediately to the 
mountains to cut wood; to the garden to look to their herbs, or to cut 
canes, &Xc., so that they are never idle. The land in China never lies 
fallow. Generally the same ground produces three crops in a year ; 
first, rice; and before it is reaped they sow fitches; and when they 
are in head, beans or some other grain: thus it goes continually 
round. They very seldom employ their land for unprofitable uses, 
such as flower gardens or fine walks; believing useful things more 
for the public good, and their own. 
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The attention of husbandmen, is chiefly employed in the cultiva- 
tion of rice. They manure their ‘land extremely well; gathering for 
that purpose, with extraordinary care, all sorts of ordure, both of ment 
and animals, or truck for it wood, herbs, or linseed oil. This kind of 
manure, which elsewhere wou!d burn up the plants, is very proper 
for the lands of China; where they have an art of tempering it with 
water before they useit. They gather the dung in pails, which they 
commonly carry covered on their shoulders ; and this contributes very 
much to the cleanness of their cities, whose filth is thus taken away 
every day. 

In the province of Che-Kyang, and other places, where they sow 
rice, they use balls of hogs, or even buman hair; which, according to 
them, gives strength to the land, and makes that grain grow better. 
For this reason, barbers save the hair which they cut off the heads, 
and sell for a halfpeany a pound to such people who carry it away in 
bags; and you may often see barks loaded with it. When the plant 
begins to ear, if the land be watered with spring-water, they mix 
quick lime with it; saying that it kills worms and insects, destroys 
weeds, and gives a warmth to the ground, which contributes much to 
its fertility. By this means the rice fields are so clean, that Nava- 
rette sometimes walked through them, looking for some small herb, 
and could never find any; so that he concludes the rice which is sur- 
prisingly tall and fine, draws all the nourishment from the ground. 

The husbandman sow their grain at first, without any order; but 
when it has shot about a foot, or a foot and a half high, they pluck it 
up by the roots; and making it into a sort of sma!l sheaves, plant it 
by a line, and checkerwise; to the end, that ears, resting upon each 
other, may stand more firmly, and resist the winds. But, before the 
rice is transplanted, they level the land, and make it very smooth 
after the following manner; having ploughed the ground three or 
four times successively, always to the ancle in water, they break the 
clods with the head of their mattocks; then by the help of a wooden 
machine (on which a man stands upright, and guides the buffalo that 
draws it) they smooth the earth, that the water may be every where 
of an equal height; insomuch that the plains seem morte like vast gar- 
dens than open fields. 

The mountains in China are all cultivated; but one sees neither 
hedges nor ditches, nor scarce any tree; so fearful they are of losing 
aninch of ground. It is very agreeable to behold, in some places, 
plains three or four leagues in length, surrounded with hills and 
mountains, cut from bottom to top, into terraces three or four feet 
high, and rising one above another, sometimes to the number of 
twenty or thirty. ‘These mountains are not generally rocky, as those 
in Europe, the soil being light and porous, and so easily to be cut in 
several provinces, that one may dig three or four hundred feet with- 
out meeting with the rock. When the mountains are rocky, the 
Chinese loosen the stones, and make little walls of them to support 
the terraces, they then level the good soil and sow it with grain. 

They are still more industrious. Though in some provinces there 
are barren and uncultivated mountains, yet the valleys and fields 
which separate them in a vast number of places, are very fruitful and 
well cultivated. The husbandman first levels all the unequal places 
that are capable of culture. He then divides that part of the land, 
which is on the same level, into plots; and that along the edges of 
the vallies, which is unequal, into stories, in form of an amphitheatre : 
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and as the rice will not thrive without water, they make reservoirs at 
proper distances and different heights to catch the rain and the water 
which descends from the mountains, in order to distribute it equally 
among their rice-plots ; either by letting it run down from the reser- 
voir to the plots below, or causing it to ascend from the Jower reser- 
voir to the highest stories. 

For this purpose they make use of certain hydraulic engines, which 
are very simple, both as to their make, and the manner of playing 
them. It is composed of a chain made of wood resembling a chaplet 
or pair of beads, strong as it were with a great number of flat boards, 
six or seven inches square, and placed parallel at equal distances. 
This chain passes through a square tube or gutter; at the lower end 
whereof is a smooth cylinder or barrel, whose axis is fixed in the two 
sides: and to the upper end is fastened a sort of drum, set round with 
little boards to answer those of the chain, which passes round both it 
and the cylinder: so that when the drum is turned, the chain turns 
also; and, consequently, the lower end of the gutter or tube being put 
into the water, and the drum-end set to the height where the water is 
to be conveyed, the boards filling exactly the cavity of the tube, must 
carry up a continual stream so long as the machine is in motion, 
which is performed in three ways. Ist. With the hand by means of 
one or two handles applied to the ends of the axis of the drum. 2nd. 
With the feet by means of certain large wooden pegs, about half a foot 
long, set round the axle-tree of the drum for that purpose. ‘These 
pegs bave great longish heads, rounded on the outside, for applying 
the soles of the naked feet; so that one or more men may with the 
greatest ease put the engine in motion, either standing or sitting ; their 
hands being employed all the while, the one holding an umbrella, 
and the other a fan. 3d. By the assistance of a buffalo, or some 
other animal made fast to a great wheel, about four yards in diameter, 
placed horizontally. Round its circumference are fixed a great num- 
ber of pegs or teeth; which tallying exactly with those in the axle- 
tree of the drum, turn the machine with a great deal of ease. 

When a canal is to be cleansed, which often happens—it is divi- 
ded at convenient distances, by dikes; and every neighboring village, 
being allotted its share, the peasants immediately appear with their 
chain-engines, whereby the water is conveyed from one to the other: 
this labor, though painful, is soon ended, by means of the multitudes 
of hands. In some parts, as the province of Fo-Kyen, the mountains, 
though not very high, are contiguous, and with scarce any valleys 
between; yet they are all cultivated by the art which the husband- 
men have to convey the water from one to the other through pipes 
made of bamboo. 

To this surprising industry of the husbandmen is owing that great 
plenty of grain and herbs, that reigns in China above all other regions. 
Notwithstanding which, the land hardly suffices to support its inha- 
bitants; and one may venture to say, that to live comfortably they 
have need of a country as large again. 

Afier all, the husbandmen are generally poor people, and have but 
a small parcel of land each. The usual rule is for the landlord to 
have one half the crop, and pay all taxes; the husbandman has the 
other half for his pains. 

VoL, XIl.—No. 8. o4 
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Feeding Milch Cows. 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. } 


Natural grass is the first and best of all food for cows; and where 
this can be obtained in sufficient quantities, nothing further can be 
desired. Sweet and nutritious grass gives a richness and flavor to 
milk, attainable from no other source; and which, milk produced 
from grains, distiller’s wash, or roots, can never equal. Of the gras- 
ses, lucerne is considered the best, and the clovers next; and as lucerne 
cannot with propriety be considered one of our cultivated grasses, 
perbaps we have nothing in this country that excels white clover for 
imparting a peculiar richness and even fragrance to milk; the grasses 
are best for the cow, when fed green. But the best method of feeding 
the grass to the animal has been matter of some dispute. The com- 
mon method of turning the cow into the field occasions the least 
trouble perhaps, but it is also the most wasteful; and where economy 
is to be consulted, some other method of feeding may be found pre- 
ferable. Curwen found by experience that three acres of good grass, 
cut and fed to the cows, supplied thirty miich cows with 28 lbs. each, 
during two hundred days. ‘Their other food was bay, of which they 
consumed little, and their health was excellent, and their milk supe- 
rior. Mr. Curwen observes, ‘* that to have supplied a similar num- 
ber of cows with a like quantity for the same period, would, in the 
usual way of management, have required seventy-five acres of land 
for its production. And to have grazed such a number of cows at 
liberty, that length of time, must, it is obvious, have taken a very 
considerable number of acres. 

If such is the saving that may be made by substituting labor for 
land in feeding cows, we think the subject well worthy the attention 
of dairy-men and milk-men, especiaily in the vicinity of our cities. 
If by employing the labor of one man through the summer months in 
carrying the grass to the cows, instead of allowing them to gather or 
trample it down for themselves, twenty cows could be kept on land 
that now supports only ten, we think there can be no question as to 
the profit. Only the best and sweetest grasses can be used for carry- 
ing; but where meadows of this kind exist, and by proper attention to 
draining, manuring and seeding, all may be made such, the quantity 
of grass that may be taken from them by successive cuttings is great. 
Because in our meadows, the grass standing until nearly ripe before 
mowing, does not spring up at once, it by no means follows that when 
cut green, while the circulation is active and the roots vigorous, that 
such would not be the case. Indeed the rapidity with which the 
grasses spring up in our rich pastures after being fed down by cattle, 
is sufficient proof of what nature is able to accomplish, when the 
efforts are not checked, but aided by the skill of the husbandman: 





State of Agriculture in the United States. 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


That the agriculture of the United States does not, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, rank with that of the most favored nations, is perhaps 
generally admuted; that it might with proper care be made to do 
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so, does not admit of controversy ; and it may be well to inquire into 
some of the causes that lead to this state of things. With one of the 
most fertile countries, by nature, on the globe, we do not in the 
amount of products equal that of some countries much less favored, 
but which by superior skill in cultivation have attained a fertility 
unknown among us. As examples of this, we may name England, 
Belgium, and part of Germany; in which the average per acre of the 
crops is much greater than in the United States, if we except, perhaps, 
some few of the best cultivated districts. 

In order to determine what should be, it is sometimes useful to 
ascertain what actually is. Estimates have been made at different 
times of the total of agricultural products inthis country. Such esti- 
mates have no pretensions to exactness; they are only approximations 
to the precise quantity ; still, as similar estimates are made in other 
countries, they may afford the means of comparison, as showing the 
proportion of production to the population. The year 1838 was, on 
the whole, a favorable one for the farmer, and the crops, undoubtedly, 
in the aggregate, exceeded those of any previous year. If we mn 
estimate the wheat grown in the country at sixty millions of bushels, 
corn at one hundred milltons, and oats at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of bushels, we should not probably be far from the truth. Barley 
does not rank high in amount, as a cultivated crop, though the quan- 
tity produced is annually increasing. ‘he wheat is principally grown 
in the country North of the Potomac and Ohio, and South of the great 
lakes. ‘The corn is produced chicfly in the South, and in the valleys 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. Oats are cultivated in all sections, un- 
less the extreme South; and are every where the principal food of 
horses, while they are given to cattle, sheep and swine, to a consider- 
able extent. The average crop of wheat, on the whole, cannot be 
estimated per acre, at more than eighteen bushels; corn, thirty-five 
bushels; oats the same, und barley about twenty bushels. This 
rate will of course vary greatly in different sections. In the States 
north of the Ohio, the average of corn would perhaps equal or exceed 
fifty bushels to the acre, while in the States south of the Patomac, it 
has been estimated as low as fifteen bushels per acre. The difference 
in the other crops in the several sectiqns of our couatry would be iess; 
but still it is considerable. 

That these average productions might be greatly increased, does not 
admit of a question; that the interests of agriculture demand that 
such should be the case, is equally clear. By attention ta the selec- 
tion of seeds, and the preparation of the soil, an addition of ten per 
cent ta these averages might be readily made; experience shows that 
such is the fact; and multitudes of individual instances might be ad- 
duced to prove that such has already been done by skillful and intelli- 
gent farmers. 

The causes which, in our opinion, have tended more than an 
others to depress agriculture, and prevent its receiving the attention it 
demands, as well as to reduce the profits which should reward the 
laborer, are the following. First, a want of respect in the agricultural 
interest for their own profession. There is a feeling in certain por- 
tions of the community ; principally those wha have done nothing ta 
increase the productive capital of the country themselves, and who 
may be termed the drones of the social compact, that personal labor 
is disgraceful, and that the cultivator of the soil is little better than a 
slave. Strange as it may seem, this feeling may be said to be pra. 
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moted and perpetuated by the conduct of farmers themselves. There 
are too mahy men among us; men who have good farms, and who 
might employ their sons upon them, with the certainty that honorable 
competence would be the result, who prefer to see them become poor 
miserable retailers of tape and sugar candy, or second or third rate 
lawyers, men fit for nothing only to promote litigation, and sow the 
seeds of strife, and bring into contempt the high principles of right 
which the law is intended to embody, rather than honest, high-min- 
ded, intelligent cultivators of the soil. For this evil, and it is a serious 
one, the remedy is with the farmer. His sons should be well educa- 
ted, but they should be taught to feel, what in fact is the case, that in 
the actual dignity and usefulness of their profession, the farmer has 
few equals and no superior. 

The second cause of the depressed state of agriculture in the United 
States, is the inattention of farmers in selecting the best breeds of ani- 
mals for their yards, and the best seeds for planting. In these two 
respects there is the greatest room for improvement; and the neces- 
sity of entering at once upon a course of reform, cannot be too earn- 
estly pressed upon our cultivators. Experience has shown that ani- 
mals can be formed in the hands of the scientific breeder to meet the 
wants or remedy the defects of any existing race. Whether it be a 
beautiful form, weight of carcase, aptitude to fatten; or all these com- 
bined in cattle ; or the same qualities, with or without wool, in sheep ; 
Bakewell, Cully, Berry and Ellman, have shown that domestic ani- 
mals in the hands of the farmer who understands the principles of 
breeding, are as clay in the hands of the potter, to be moulded and 
transformed at will. The records of Smithfield market. the most 
decisive evidence that can be produced, prove that the average weight 
of cattle and sheep has increased one-third within less than half a 
century. Not less beneficial have been the results which have en- 
sued from attention to improved or new varieties of seeds. The most 
valuable kinds of wheat, barley, oats and other grain in Europe, and 
of maize or corn in this, have ade the result of careful selection, and 
long continued cultivation. Col. Le Conteur, of the Isle of Jersey, 
who has paid more attention to wheat, and instituted a greater num- 
ber of experiments in regard to the plant than any other man living, 
having devoted about twenty years, and ample means, to the pursuit, 
states * that the only chances of having pure sorts, was to raise them 
from single grains, or single ears, and that the improvements he had 
made in this way had amply rewarded his labor, as the produce of 
his crops was increased from an average of about twenty-three to 
twenty-five bushels an acre to about thirty-four; and since he had 
raised wheat from single ears, ‘or carefully selected sorts, he has 
increased his crops to between forty and fifty bushels an acre.’ Many 
of the best known kinds of wheat, barley and oats, now grown in 
Europe, and some of them have been successfully introduced into 
this country, have been produced from single ears, or heads of grain, 
selected by observiug men for some valuable qualities they appeared 
to possess. Such was the origin of the White Kent and Whittingham 
wheat; the Chevalier, Annat and Stains barley; and the Potatoe, 
Hopetown and Dun oat. In this country, we need only refer to the 
justly celebrated Baden corn, which, by persevering selection has 
been brought to produce from four to ten ears on a stalk, and where 
the climate and the soil are suitable, as in the Western States, has 
added at least 50 per cent. to the productiveness of the corn crop. 
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This is a field of improvement in which every farmer may be a labo- 
rer, and with the happiest results. To improve his seeds requires no 
extra capital; a little care and attention to the qualities of his grow- 
ing and ripened crops, is all that is requisite; and whether he avails 
himself of the opportunity for improvementor not, no good farmer can 
avoid having the feasibility of so doing repeatedly forced upon him, by 
the difference in size and productiveness of the several plants. 
Another and third cause of the low state of agriculture, is a too 
general want of knowledge among farmers, of the scientific principles 
which govern agriculture. That every farmer should be a thorough 
chemist, and be able to explain all the laws that govern matter, and 
in so doing trace to their source the elements of vegetable and animal 
nutrition, is not what is to be expected ; and so with the kindred 
sciences of botony and entomology. Still he should be able, and with 
very little attention may be able to go through a sufficiently accurate 
analysis of soils, and be familiar with many of the minute as well as 
important changes that matter undergoes in the transformation from 
inert atoms to organized life. Constantly among plants, and com- 
pelled to be familiar with insects, some of both of which he numbers 
among his worst enemies, he is in part a botanist and entomologist by 
necessity; and were his observations properly directed, there is no- 
thing to hinder, but much to render farmers the most successful 
discoverers in these sciences. Works which would give a proper 
course to his inquiries may be found at almost every book-store; and 
it is not too much to hope, that volumes will be found in every com- 
mon school and district library which will awaken inquiry, and direct 
observers, in the successful pursuit of these and other sciences. We 
think that blame may be attributed, in a greater or less degree, to most 
of the agricultural publications and periodicals of the day, in not devo- 
ting more of their pages to the discussion and elucidation of these 
topics. It may perhaps be said, that but little is yet known with cer- 
tainty on these subjects; that chemical analysis, vegetable physi- 
ology, and the development of the laws that govern the nutrition of 
plants and animals, are all as yet in their infancy; still it cannot but 
be useful to have what is known spread before the public mind, and 
if much that is supposed to be certain, should hereafter prove merely 
theoretical, useful observations will be prompted, and truth eventually 
established. Agriculture is strictly a science, and should be consi- 
dered as such. The principles that govern and control matter, are 
many of them already understood, = no one has any pretensions to 
the title of a thorough farmer, who is not able to apply such as are 
known to his course of practice in the field. We have many men 
who express surprise at the well known fact, that the most skillful and 
successful farmers we have in the country, are men who have been 
bred to other pursuits, and never had the management of a farm till 
they purchased for themselves, and assumed the farmerat once. We 
think there is nothing surprising in this result. These men brought 
to the business of agriculture, that fund of knowledge they had already 
acquired, and which, unfettered by previous long established modes 
and habits, they were at liberty to apply directly to their new pursuit. 
They had no long cherished prejudices in favor of unscientific me- 
thods of farming to shake off; methods which too a farmers 
venerate, simply because they were followed by their fathers; and 
hence they were prepared to adopt the best courses, and follow the 
paths that scientific research have demonstrated to lead to success. 
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Another, and we are inclined to think more active cause in retard- 
ing the progress of agriculture in this country than any we have 
hitherto mentioned, is to be found in the too great diffusion of agricul- 
tural capital and labor; or in other words we cultivate too much land, 
to have what we pretend to do, well done. The desire of great farms, 
is a distinguishing trait of the American farmer. As fast as he ac- 
quires capital, he spends it in purchasing more land. When there is 
no longer any adjoining him to be purchased, he goes to the wide 
West, and expends his hundreds or thousands in buying prairie sec- 
tions or ‘ corner lots’ in some of the multitude of cities there are pro- 
mised in that broad region. He may be making money by this 
process; he may be acquiring wealth for his children to differ about ; 
but nine times out of ten his system of agriculture is barbarous, his 
method of living scandalous, and his farm is the very reverse of neat- 
ness and order. We cannot expect that a man will spend his capital 
in beautifying and putting his farm in order, in planting and draining, 
and repairing, when such expenditures will not repay him more than 
seven per cent. when by purchasing more, or new lands, there is a 
probability that thirty or fifty may be realized. It requires too great 
an effort of self-denial to see our neighbors enlarging their domains to 
the size of a German principality, while we are expected to be content 
with some two or four hundred acres. We have asa body of farmers 
yet tolearn that the products of a small farmin proportion to the capi- 
tal invested are usually greater than on large farms. We have yet 
to acquire !a taste for small, neat, well finished and well furnished 
houses, in preference to the enormous ‘shingle palaces’ which we 
take such a delight in erecting; and when shal! we learn that a few 
acres, well fenced, kept clean of foul weeds, and growing richer and 
more productive yearly, is better than many acres, with the fences 
rotted or thrown down, the fields and the crops choaked with perni- 
cious weeds, and the soil, from the wretched course of cultivation, 
annually deteriorating in value and productiveness. It is a very poor 
plan in farmers to wear out and impoverish what land they have, 
because they can buy more ; better raise a few acres to the height of 
fertility, place it in perfect order, and then, if there is any surplus 
capital, after attending to the moral and intellectual wants of the 
family, it may be expended in raore lands to be gradually brought to 
the same state. 

Such are some of the most prominent causes that in our estimation 
have contributed to place agriculture where it now is; not as bad, it is 
true as it was some twenty-five years since; but still very far from 
what it might be, and what it would be, if farmers would awake ta 
their own interests. It is idle to blame the German peasant, or the 
Russian serf, for transmitting to us their surplus grain; they would 
never do it if we supplied the market with home grain, as we cer- 
tainly and easily might; (we shall not import much grain in 1839. 
It is useless to complain of Legislatures, because they do not atten 
to the wishes of farmers in establishing agricultural schools and socie- 
ties. The remedy for these things isin ourown hands. To shut gut 
foreign grain, we must supply the country with our own, and we 
shall find it better to export than to import. If our legislative servants 
misunderstand or disregard our wishes, farmers have only to make it 
understood that they are emphatically the people, and their voices will 
be heard and obeyed. More than any other class, farmers hold their 
destiny in their own hands; they should carefully study the causes of 
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the changes that come over their business, or permanently depress it, 
and thus understanding theny; will prevent or avoid such results. 
There is no more certain criterion by which to judge of the state of 
any pedple physically and intellectually, than the condition of their 
farms, the taste displayed in their buildings and gardens, and in their 
public improvements. 


COTTON CIRCULAR. 


To the Cotton Planters, Merchants, Factors, and Presidents 
and Directors of the several Banks of the Southern States : 


Fe.ttow-Cit1zEns,—Interested like yourselves, in the cultivation 
and disposal of the great staple of American agriculture and com- 
merce, we have accidentally met in this city, in the midst of a crisis 
which discloses some strikingly momentous features in the history of 
this most important branch of the trade of our country. 

When the cotton crop of the United States was a mere item in its 
trade, and did not reach a production exceeding five hundred thou- 
sand bales, it was perhaps safe to consider it as one among many 
articles of barter and exchange, which left entirely to the fortuitous 
circumstances of commerce, would find its level under the influence 
of the ordinary laws of trade, without the necessity of resorting to any 
means of precautionary protection. 

Times, however, have changed. Cotton has passed from the con- 
dition of a mere article of commerce, tothe performance of the mighty 
function of being in a great degree the regulator of the exchanges and 
the standard of value of our country. Ifthe nature of this material 
forbids its entering into our circulation, it is scarcely less the basis of 
our currency, than the precious metals; for the fluctuations in its 
price are felt with a sensibility equally as acute and searching, as any 
of those variations which belong to the demand and supply of these 
sensitive and mysterious tokens of national value. 

The production of this staple has now become so immense, that it 
behoves those who produce it by a large investment of capital at a 
high rate of incidental cost, and ina climate perilous to human health, 
to consider well, whether there are not some material circumstances 
in reference to the mode in which this product of their labor is shipped 
from this country, and is brought to market at the point of its final 
sale and consumption, which demand the application of a prompt and 
eflective remedy. In one word, is not the important fact disclosed, 
that such is the unwieldly amount of this great staple of Southern’ 
industry, that it cannot be sent forward and disposed of at fair remu- 
nerating prices, through the ordinary medium of the mercantile estab- 
lishments of this country and in Europe, without the direct co-opera- 
tion of our banking institutions? If we have become satisfied of this 
fact, ought we not to organize a system which shall give perfect secu- 
rity to this great interest in the commerce and finances of our country ? 
The unwise and ruinous system of sending the crop forward to houses 
of circumscribed means, on the other side of the water, who are inca- 
pable of holding their consigaments an hour beyond the maturity of 
the bills drawn against such shipments, subjects in fact, nearly the 
whole amount of American interests to foreign combination, which 
might act, not only with entire concert, but with a perfect knowledge 
of the period, when from the maturity of the acceptances in question, 
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property to a stupendous amount belonging to this country, may be 
ready for sacrifice. 

The great and vital change which must be operated, is to sustain 
American interests by American credit. To realize at home, the 
resources necessary for the protection of our property abroad, without 
the necessity of large and inconvenient drafis on the capital and 
means of our great customer. In other words, the commercial reform 
we desire, is to send our great staple to market, without the period 
being determined by the date of a bill of exchange, when it is to be 
brought forward for absolute and unnecessary sacrifice. We believe 
that the steadiness in price, which would result from a portion, at least, 
of the cotton crop being exempt from the disastrous fluctuations arising 
from compulsory sales, would in the end, be scarcely Jess valuable to 
the spinner and consumer in England, than to the grower and shipper 
here—a fact, which we think demonstrable from the following postu- 
lates, which we consider altogether self-evident : 

1. The natural price of cotton is the effect of the fair and natural 
influence of supply and demand. 

2. The price cannot be steady, and the article cannot be current, so 
as to admit of safe calculations on the part of the planters, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant, unless the price be natural. It is conse- 
quently the interest of these three classes that the article should be 
protected, on the one hand, from any great and undue speculative 
action, which might inflate prices above the natural rate—and on the 
other, from any derangement in the money market, or any other ac- 
cidental cause, which might depress it below that rate. The effect 
of great and undue speculation being to derange the money market, 
aol to produce re-action, with an undue depression of prices. 

3. The state of the currency mainly depends on the means which 
the country possesses to pay its foreign debt, by shipment of its pro- 
duce. ‘To the extent its produce or manufacture falls short of that 
object, exports of specie may be induced, the eflect of which must be 
a reduction of the circulation, with depreciation of property and gene- 
ral distress. . 

4. Cotton, in this country, being by far the most important produce, 
and affording the great means of paying its foreign debt, it is the inter- 
est of the community, and particularly of the monied institutions, 
that the price of it in England (the great market) should be steady, 
and that the article should be of current sale, so as to be the means of 
large and effective remittance. It follows that the interest of the 
banking institutions here are the same as those of the three classes 
first mentioned, namely, that the price should be natural, that it may 
be steady, and of easy realization. 

5. The interest of the British Government, of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of the banks of that country in respect to this article, are the 
same as the interests of the banks here. ‘The importation there being 
immense, and the employment of a most numerous body of the labor- 
ing classes depending on the steadiness of prices. When they are 
not steady, the foreign demand for manufactured cotton is reduced 
greatly, the operatives are thrown out of employment, and the great 
means of settling the balance of trade without the exportation of pre- 
cious metals, are withdrawn—menufactured cotton affording by far 
the most important branch of their export trade. 

6. Consequently, any arrangement that could be formed, by which 
the article would be protected from the effects cf undue speculation, 
and from depression in the money market, and by which steadiness 
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of price, with currency of sale, would be promoted—would save som 
of the greatest and best interests in both countries. > 

_ 7. It is therefore proposed to form a system by which, with the 
commencement of the new crop, advances on cotton shall be made 
with the capital or credit of banks here, thereby relieving the consig- 
nee in Europe from all care or consideration, except the advanta- 
geous sale of the stock, which would promote all these interests, and 
afford general satisfaction on both sides of the water, provided it weré 
not made the means directly or indirectly, of undue speculation or 
monopoly. 

Having thus indicated the principles on which the proposed system 
must find its justification and basis, we will now as succinctly as pos- 
sible detail the means of carrying it into effect. 

We are far from imputing any premeditated hostility of the Bank 
of England to American interests; on the contrary it is one of the 
benevolent influences of commercial intercourse, to promote peace 
and good will among nations and men. Hence this great engine of 
the commercial grandeur and opulence of Great-Britain, acting under 
an enlightened instinct, must rather desire that its best customer 
should at all times be in a condition to meet her engagements with 
entire punctuality and success. 

But there are epochs in the commerce of England, whether from 
insufficient harvests, a languid demand for her manufactures, of poli- 
tical combinations, when the bank may from au urgent policy, limit 
her discounts, and increase her rate of interest. This event can never 
occur, without its baving a blighting influence on any surplus of our 
great staple, which might be unsold in England. Surely, if the Bank 
of England can exercise (unavoidably,) an influence thus prejudicial 
we may resort to our own American banks as a means of security 
and protection, without the invidious clamor of combination and mo- 
nopoly: It.is time that the absurd and senseless cry on the sub- 
ject of banks wering. advances on cotton, should be understood, and 
finally put down. ‘T’he truth is, that by the mere purchase of thé 
foreign exchanges of the country, they advance on nearly every bale 
of cotton subject to foreign export, and this without the security of the 
bill of lading and policy of insurance, on mere personal responsibility 
of the drawers and indorsers of the bill. Hence these losses are most 
comprehensive and disastrous after every commercial crisis and reval- 
sion. 

Now we propose giving to the banks in ail cases, the higher protec- 
tion of these securities, and that early next autumn, one or more hanks 
in each of the great commercial cotton markets of the South, should 
commence making advances on thé crop, according (o a scale to be 
graduated by what will be a safe calculation of its probable amount, 
assuming twelve and a-half cents at home, to be about the fair natural 
average and remunerating price of this staple on a product of sixteen 
hundred thousand bales, which is about as large a return as the actual 
labor of the country now engaged in this branch of.indusiry is capa- 
ble of harvesting. The embarrassments of the South Western States 
having prevented the planters in these States from making any pur- 
chases of slaves from the Atlantic States during the last two years, 
whilst not less than ten per cent. of the slave labor of the South, has 
been abstracted in the same period, from the cultivation of cotton, and 
applied to the raising of provisions, and to the construction of those 
extensive rail-roads now in progress, throughoot that portion of the 
Onion. , 
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For these advancss, we propose that the banks should issue to the 
planters, merchants and factors of the country, on the production of 
the bill of lading, and the assignment of the policy of insurance, post 
notes of such description, and payable at such periods as a Conven- 
tion hereafter contemplated may suggest ; notes which may be made 
to answer both the purposes of currency and exchange, the details of 
which we refer to that body. By this arrangement, however, we feel 
satisfied the credits can be so distributed, that from the day of the 
shipment of our cotton, it may probably be held at least six months 
in Europe, without the foreign consignee being under an advance of 
one farthing, and we think it quite easy to confer on the houses to 
which the shipments are confided, sufficient strength to enable them 
to hold over for even a longer period, should safe remunerating prices 
not be obtained on the maturity of the bills. 

With the view of securing this strength, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that the consignments should not be too much diffused, but confined 
to a limited number of houses in Liverpool and Havre, who, acting 
as the agents of all those who will come into this conservative system 
will feel a common interest, and will naturally aid and assist each 
other under all and every contingency. 

This, fellow-citizens, is but the brief outline of a great scheme, for 
the protection of our commerce, finance and exchanges, the details of 
which must be left for profound deliberation and concerted action. 
To accomplish this object, we hereby invite the planters, factors and 
cotton merchants of each district or country in the Southern States, 
and the Territory of Florida, together with the Banks in each of the 
said States and Territory, to send delegates to meet us in Convention 
at Macon, Georgia, on the fourth Tuesday of October next, which 
will be on the 22d day of that month, that we may carefully consider 
the important matters disclosed in this circular. 

We invite a candid examinaticn of this whole scheme, for the pro- 
tection, not alone of Southern interests, but for the security of the com- 
merce of the whole country. 

Let it at least be tested by patient investigation and enlightened 
research; if by this plan one third of the entire cotton crop of the 
country can be placed beyond the possibility of sacrifice, it will give 
security to the residue, not by entrenching it behind the guards ofa 
speculative monopoly, but by holding it in that state of security, which 
the just relations of supply and demand will always in the long run, 
establish and sustain in the trade of a great and civilized country. 

That no time may be lost, we beg leave to apprise you that an agent 
having our confidence, will leave this shortly for Europe, clothed 
with ample instructions to make such preliminary arrangements with 
the houses in Liverpool and Havre, which may, by the sanction of 
the Convention, have the proposed consignments. 

We are aware of the very potent opposition, which a plan looking 
even to self-defence, must invite both at home and abroad, as it runs 
counter to a variety of interests, too powerful and too susceptible of 
combination, not to be aroused into active, and perhaps inexorable 
hostility. If our apology is not to be found in the plea, that we have 
a right to ho!d our own property by the means of the credit of our own 
country, then we fearlessly say, we mean at least to attempt it, in des- 
pite of an opposition however eager and implacable. 

We have seen in the face of a crop of 1,350,000 bales, an effort 
made, and very nearly resulting in success, to coerce the acceptance 
ofthe same prices, which were incident to one of 1,800,000 bales 
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We ought not to rest our security on the adverse omens of the crop, 
which is now growing under the will and dispensation of Providence, 
which has already suffered in many quarters from an intense drought, 
and in others from the ravages of the insects so destructive to its 
growth and maturity. We should look beyond the era of the short 
supply of the last year, and an apprehended deficit during the coming 
season. The lessons of economical wisdom belong to all seasons and 
alltimes, and there is a salutary truth in the homely aphorism, that 
those who do not take care of themselves are not likely to be taken care 
of by others. We therefore submit this call and invitation to you, 
with the earnest hope that you will be prepared to co-operate with us 
in a measure, in which we believe the highest interests of our com- 
mon country are involved. 
We remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 

NATH’L. A. WARE, of Mississippi. 

JOHN G. GAMBLE, Florida. 

THOMAS E. TARTT, Alabama. 

W. H. PRATT, Alabama. 

D. P. HILLHOUSE, Georgia. 

J. J. HUGHES, Yazoo, Miss. 

NATHAN McGEHEE, Louisiana. 

GEO. McDUFFIE, South-Carolina. 

D. K. DODGE, Florida. 

J. L. HUNTER, Alabama. 

JAMES HAMILTON, South-Carolina, 

A. B. DAVIS, Georgia. 

H. W. HILUIARD, Montgomery, Ala. 


JOHN BRANCH, North-Carolina. 
New-York, July 5th, 1839. 


P. S.—All the Southern papers will oblige the signers of the above 
Circular, by giving it an insertion in their respective papers. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Cotton—We extract the following important tabular statement from the 
Washington Globe : f 

Asan illustration of the effect which quantity has on prices, we give below 
the number of millionsof pounds of cotton exported in each year from 1819 to 
1838, and also the average price. Our authorities for all the years ooemes 
1836, are the letter of the Secretary of the ees dated February 26, 1836, 
and the annual reports on commerce and navigation for 1836, 1837, and 1838: 


Year. Pounds exported. Price per lb. 


1819 88,000,000 24 cents. 
1820 128,000,000 17 
1821 124,000,000 16 
1822 144,000,000 161-2 
1823 173,000,900 ll 
1824 142,000,000 15 
1825 176,000,000 21 
1826 304,000,000 11 
1827 294,000,000 91-2 
1828 210,000,000 101-2 
1829 264,000,000 10 
1830 298,000,000 10 
1831 277,000,000 91-4 
1832 322,000,000 10 
1833 324,000,000 1] 
1834 284,000,000 13 
1835 387.000,000 161-2 
1836 423,000,000 161-8 
1837 444,000,000 141-4 
1838 595,000,000 101-3 


Fruit Trees.—The new method of raising fruit trees by planting the scions, is 
a great desideratum in the art of obtaining good fruit. It has many advantages 
over grafting, because it is more expeditious, and requires no stock or tree. 
They may be planted where they are required to stand, and the labor for one day 
will be sufficient to plant out enough for a large orchard after the scions are 
obtained. The method of preparing the plant is as follows: 

Take the scions as for grafting, and at any time after the Ist of February, and 
until the buds begin to grow considerably, and dip each end of the shoot in melted 

itch, wax or tallow, and bury it in the ground, the buds uppermost, while the 
body lies in a horizontal position, and at the depth of two or three inches. We 
are informed that trees obtained in this way will bear in three or four years from 
the time of planting. We have no doubt of the practicability of this method of 
raising fruit. A gentleman in this vicinity the last season, planted a few scions of 
different kinds of pears, which appear to flourish. The composition he used was 
melted shoemaker’s wax.—New- York Cultivator. 


Flowers.—F\owers furnish gorgeous imagery and beautiful thoughts. They 
constitute the most touching and delicate language which affection could devise. 
They speak directly to the heart. No marvel is it then that women love them. 
They bear such touching similitude to her own history—repaying with grateful 
fragrance and beauty the hand which cherishes them, and dyimg beneath the 
blighting influence of this world’s coldness and neglect.” 
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The Water Pink.—It is difficult, in some cases, to draw the line between the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms. The sensitive plant possesses qualities 
which entitle it to rank in both; but the most curious combination ,of vegetable 
opt eninal properties is met with in the water pink and the animal grass which 

rows in Port Mahon in the island of Minorca. They are thus described by Mr. 
ones in his Sketches of Naval Life. 

“ AsI sauntered along the shore of the harbor my attention was drawn to a 
beautiful flower at the bottom where the water was nearly a fathom in depth. It 

rew On astalk about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and about ten inches 
in length; was in shape like an inverted cone, about ten inches in diameter, and 
was variegated with brilliant colors, red, yellow, and purple. It was a beautiful 
thing, and I wanted it; so I determined to knock it off, hoping some chance 
might bring it to the shore. I threw and saw I struck it; when the water cleared 
up the etalk was there, but I could not discover the flower. sng 

“ After a vain search I went on further and came to another near the shore; I 
thought I was sure of this and got a stick to draw it to me, whén, as soonas I 
conakell it—quash—the whole disappeared. It was all animal, flower and all. 
I have since procured several, and have preserved them. The stock is formed 
by concentric coats of gristly matter, which is transparent when the outer one is 
removed. It is attached to the rocks below. This forms a tube, which is an 
animal about seven inches long, with two rows of feet in its whole length; at its 
upper end is the head, and, rising from the latter, the flower I have spoken of. 

his is formed by a vast number of fibres, each with an exceedingly fine and 
variegated fringe placed like that of a feather ; they do not form a single cup, but 
several, and their roots are so ranged as to produce a spiral channel reaching to 
the animal’s mouth. They have astrong sensitive power, and as soon as touched 
are dragged by the animal into the stalk. Aftera few minutes it ascends again, 
and the flower spreads cut as before ; doubtless peg are intended for taking 
food. A touch will spoil them, so delicately are they formed. I cut off the flower 
and passed a paper under it, in water; then by laying it on a board and pourin 
water on it, spread it out as I wished it. They are of the cereline species, an 
are called water pinks by the natives. I can take you, too, to parts of the harbor 
where the bottom is covered with tufts of grass, some green, some dark colored ; 
some in plain tufts, and others with a star in the middle ; this grass too is all ani- 
mal, and if you touch it will disappear in the ground. There is a large quantity 
of it just north of the Hospital Island.” 

Mr. Edjtor,—The following singular occurrence may be of inserest, and in 
some cases it may be of service to some of your readers if they wish to the 
experiment. I hada sheep which lost her lamb, and immediately owned that of 
another sheep that was in the pen with'her. From that circumstance it was 
concluded that she might own any other lamb. In a few daysa sheep brouglit 
twins, and she disowned one of them, we put it to the sheep which had lost hers, 
but she would not own it; we tied her up and she let the Tamb suck for several 
days, but we found it was no use, and concluded it must be raised in some other 
way. At this time we cut off the tails of all the lambs as we always do when they 
are young, the disowned one among the rest ; and to our-very agreeable surprise, 
she owned the lamb as soon as this was done, and she continues to own it, and 
lets it sick as well as any other sheep. It has been taken from her to see what 
the effect would be, and she was as uneasy as any other sheep which had her 
lamb taken from her.— Yankee Farmer. 

February 28, 1839. LOVETT PETERS. 

Scarecrow.—One quart of corn, soaked in a strong ay brine, strewed 
over a field, is said to be an effectual remedy against the depredation of crows. 
Let the crows once get a taste and they will be careful not to molest your field 
again for a long while. So says “an intelligent farmer in Lowell.” — Yan. Far. 


Gunpo Tea.—A lady at Eyam, having on Monday last had a pig killed, 
wished to treat the butcher and assistants with a cup of extra strong tea; and 
with this view she sent to the shop for an ounce of gunpowder. It was dusk 
when the tea was madeand poured out, and many wry faces were made on tastin 
it. The butcher, who it seems was the most thirsty of the party, however, | 
lowed his cupful,and immediately thought himself poisoned. A light was at 
ength procured, and it was in reality an infusion of coarse blasting gunpowder. 
The butcher, we hear, has been very careful of going near the fire ever since, for 
fear of going off like a sky-rocket.— Derbyshire (Eng.) Courier. 
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457 Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Death of Zerah Colburn.—I ain surprised to learn, that no notice has been 
forwarded to our papers, and through them to the public, of the death of Mr. 
Colburn, so oes known in childhood and youth, as the “WonNDERFUL 
MATHEMATICIAN,” and since as a talented and interesting preacher. As a per- 
sonal friend of the deceased, I feel it my duty to furnish this brief and imperfect 
sketch for publication, hoping some one better qualified will soon give a more ex- 
tended notice. 

Zerah Colburn was a native of Cabot, in this State, born April 1st,1804. His 
singular gift began to attract public attention when he was in huis sixth year, at 
which time he was taken to Danville, Montpelier and Burlington, where large 
numbers had opportunity to witness the readiness and correctness with which a 
perfectly uneducated child could give answers to questions that required the long 
and careful attention of a well instructed mathematician. Attended by his father, 
he afterwards travelled extensively through this country and Europe. Mr. C. 
has published a very interesting memoir, in which he relates, in his own peculiar 
interesting style, incidents of his eventful life. 

He returned from London to America, after an absence of twelve years. In 
1825 he made a profession of religion, and soon after became an itinerant minis- 
ter in the Methodist Episcopal Church. A few years since he was elected toa 
professorship in the Norwich University, which station he filled, I believe, with 
credit to himself, to his death, whick took place at Norwich, March 2d, 1839.— 
Vermont Watchman and Journal. 


Treatment of Wounds in Horses.—Wash the wound morning and night with 
warm soap suds, and annoint immediately after washing, with whale oil. 

Having used this remedy for a number of years, at all seasons of the year, I 
can confidently recommend it to others. It purifies and heals the wound as 
soon as desirable for soundness; protects it from cold and flies, and the hair is 
always replaced, of the natural color of the animal.—Cultivator. 

How are you off for Soap?—In the Illinois House of Assembly, during a re- 
cent debate, a member, named Happy, accused another named Baker, of an at- 
tempt to “soft soap” unsuspecting members; and that he had an utter contempt 
for “soft soap.” Mr. Baker, in reply, said, The geatleman expresses contempt 
for “soft soap.” I believe him sincere ;—if members of the House inspect his 
countenance closely, they will there find conclusive evidence that he feels the 
greatest contempt for “all sorts of soap.” 


The hottest disputants are ofienest in error; the most abusive antagonists the 
greatest rogues; the patriots bursting with heroic and prospective rage, are ex- 
actly those who care the least for the national weal,and most for their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 


Necessity of Repetition—*“I remember,” says the celebrated Wesley, “hear- 
ing my father say to my mother, ‘How could you have the patience to tell that 
blockhead the same thing twenty times over?’ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if I had told him 
but nineteen times, I should have lost all my labor.’ ” 

Cruel Hoax.—The Lincoln Gazette, (an English paper,) states that a young 
lady in that place, having a pique against one of her acquaintance, a Miss Bar- 
ry, procured a suit of men’s clothes, and an introduction—and under pretence of 
love induced Miss B. to receiv’ her asalover. She carried on this hoax suc- 
cessfully for nearly three months, the two lovers wandering round the banks by 
moonlight almost every fair evening; and the time was actually set for their nup- 
tials. Atlast, a mutual friend discovered the cheat by accident, and acquainted 
Miss B. with the hoax. Whethera suit for breach of promise will be the result, 
we cannot say; but at last acecunts the parties had not become reconciled. 


Instantaneous Ginger Beer.—A London paper gives the following recipe for 
preparing this splendid beverage: Fill a bottle of pure cold water, then have a 
pow spon ts to fit it, also a string or wire to tie it down with, anda mallet to drive 
the cork, so that no time may be lost; now put in the bottle sugar to your taste, 
(syrup is better,) and a tea-spoonful of good powdered ginger, shake all well, 
then add the sixth part of an ounce of super-carbonate of soda; cork rapidly 
and tie iee-theke the bottle well—cut the string—the cork will fly—then 


drink ginger beer. 
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The following is extracted from the last semi-annual Report of the Rail 
Road Company. 














| So uth-Carolina Canal and Rail-Road Company, June 30, 1839. 








DR . 
1839 
June 30,|To Capital paidin, - . - 2,000,000 00 
‘* Balance of debt due the State and others, - $495,159 62 
Less the probable value of about 700 
Tons of Rail Iron that may be sold, 35,000 00 
460,159 62 
t 2 ,460,159 62 
CR. 
1839 


June 30,|By amount expended on original construction of Road, including 
Machinery at Inclined Plane and Iron, ($131,803 24) to Oct. 1834, | $978,924 04 
“ amount since expended in alterations of the Plane and other 














parts of the Road, Turn-outs, &c. - 76,812 34 
“ amount expended on Buildings, for Depositories, Workshops, &e. 
with Fixtures and Materials on hand, - - 73,552 62 
= amount paid for Land purchased, - - . - 57,295 43 
“ - Negroes, - 11,963 19 
é es a Embankment to this time, (about $10, 000 1 more 
required to complete the Ditching, &c.) - 457,516 97 
“ amount paid for new Rail Iron in Charleston, $371,679 12 
Less old Iron sold and unsold, . - 902 27 
—_— 278,776 85 
“ cost of transportation of same on the Road, and laying down, 
including a. - - 74,400 00 
” amount paid for Machinery to ‘Bist Dec. 1838, . - - 359,878 55 
“ “ Interest on Loans, &c. - - 91,039 63 ) 
$2,460,159 62 


HENRY RAVENEL, Secretary & Treasurer. 






































Statement of the Income of the South-Carolina Canal and Rail-Road Com 
and of the number of Bales of Cotton conveyed to Charleston upon the 7 
from 30th Oct. 1830, to 30th June, 1839. 


No. | Amount || Amount ||Mails,Sto- Total No. 
Pass.| Pass. Freight || rage, &c. || Receipts. —| 






























































Oct. 30, 1830, to 

Dec. 31, 1833. § 44,070)73 

In 1834, - - - ||26,649| 79,050/35|| 83,214|/44|| 4,294|66||166,559]45| |24,567 
In 1835, - - - - |{34,2831109'576'61||131,782194|| 8(3941351249,753) 901 134,760 
In 1836, - - -  |139/216|129,982|34!!140,033\84|! 1!597/81||271,613]99| |28,497 
In 1837, - - - - ||41,554|131/289!61||138,269|17)| 10,663] 10!|280,214188]|34,395 
In 1838,- - - - ||44,487]148,925|64!|163,421(72|| 11,033]31||323,380)67/||35,349 
In Ist half of y’r 1839] |21/961|107/933174|| 76,509184|| 14/127]62]]198,571|20]|14,450 





HENRY RAVENEL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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a ce ie b. — ES 
- 
STATEMENT of the number of Passengers conveyed upon the Rail-Road between Charleston § Hamburg, thenumber of Bales 
of Cotton brought down upon it, with the amount received for Freight and Passage, from 1st January to 30th June, 1839. 
} The number of Bales of Cotton received in 
PASSAGE, FREIGHT. Charleston from the different stations on the || 4 rrivals and 
Rail-Road, from Ist Jan. to 30th June, 1839, Depar. with 
N UP DOWN. UP AND DOWN. uP. DOWN. ||UP&DOWN||TOT. AMT. STATIONS. Frt. & Pass. ! 
No. ,; Amount No. | Amount No. ; Amount |} Amount Amount || Amount ||Passen. & |] Ham- |,. BI’k| Mid-| B’ch. o| =) 2 
—_ Pass. | Pass. Pass. ! Pass. Pass.| Pass. Freight. || Freight. || Freight. || Freight. || burg. Aiken ville| way. | ville. Way) Total. MG Mod # 
JANUARY, . || 1,753) 5,969)94! | 2,432) _7,208)88!| “4, 185) 13,175,821] 9,145)48! |" 3,951) 71!! 12,097)19'| 25,276,01 || “1,153|” 735| 270) 327] 476] 43) 3,004 || 50] 56|115 
FEBRUARY, . || 1,663] 9,218/75!| 2,087] 11,505 37| 3,750] 20,724] 12/} 10,943/51|] 3,834/01]] 14,777}52|| 35,501/64 || 1/568] 520) 204] 239] 380 2,911 || 70} 68)138 
MARCH, 1,933) 11,914 }39}; 1,981] 10,751/86!} 3,914] 22,672)25|| 16.353/37) | 3,801/76)}| 20,155}13)] 42,827/38]] 2592) 212) 46! 104) 127 2] 3,083 || 87| 86)173 
APRIL, . . 1,536] 8,139/32|| 2,120] 10,207|99!| 3,656] 18,347/31|] 9,993/79|| 2,005/43}| 11,999|22)| 30,346153}} 1,673 70} 11} 47) 84 1,885 || 78} 79)157 
MAY, ... 1,334} 7,129156}! 2,155110,727/00|!| 3,539! 17,856156)| 7,658/19/| 2,127/38)] 9,785!57|) 27,642!13)] 1,869 90 75| 82 1] 2,117 || 70] 68/138 
JUNE,. «~~ || 1,198] 6,354/44]| 1,719) 8,800)24)| 2,917] 15,154]68]] 6,109/05,| 1,586|16)} 7,695)21)| 22,849)89]) 1,301] 135 14 1,450 || 65) 65)130 
Torat, 9,467 | 48,726] 40! | 12,494 | 59,207|34! | 21,961 1107933] 74|| 59.203|39| | 17,306] 45) | 76,509 a 184,443) 52 || 10,156] 4,762) 531, 806}1,149) 46'14,450 ||429| 422/851 
Monthly Average'| 1,578] 8,121'06|| 2,082] 9,867|89|} 3,660|17,988/95|] 9,867 23)| 2,8e4}41|| 12,751 64|! 30,740|59 1,693! 2941 38] 134 a 7 2,408 71}. 74/14 
Income from Freight and Passage as above, $184,443 58 
Mails, Rents and Storage, - 14,127 62 
Total Income for the six months, - $198,571 20 i 
HENRY RAVENEL, Secretary and Treasurer. | 
. —_— —— — oe 








